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9. 

•B?  Pemtsitsion  of  I^tiS  laopal  5[^ig'&TtC!S0  tl&e  Prince  Eegent. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND, 

KllSlCr  OF  ENGLAXD, 
COLLECTED   OUT   OF  MEMOIRS  WRIT  OF  HIS  OWN   HAND. 

ALSO   KINS  James's   advice  to  his  son;  and  that  monarch's  last  will, 

DATED    NOVEMBER    17,    1688. 

The  whole  to  be  edited,  by  Order  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  CLARKE,  LL.  B.  F.R.S. 

HISTORlOaiLlPBER  TO  THE  KING,  CHAPLAIN   OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD,  AND  LIBRARIAN  TO 
HIS    ROYAL    HIGHNESS. 

The  Manuscript  from  which  the  First  of  the  above  Works  will  be  printed,  extends 
«•  four  thick  folio  volumes,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Lewis  limes, 
«ue  of  King  James's  Secretaries,  about  the  year  1707  :  Continual  References  are 
made,  in  it,  to  the  Original  Memoirs,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  la 
France.  The  "  Advice"  will  be  printed  from  a  Manuscript,  in  a  thin  quarto  volume. 
The  first  volume  in  M.S.S.  extends  from  the  Birth  of  James,  to  the  Restoration.  The 
second  is  confined  to  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  The  third  to  the  Reig-n  of  James  II.; 
and  the  fourth  gives  an  Account  of  his  Residence  at  St.  Germain's,  of  the  Expedition 
to  Ireland,  and  of  other  Events,  until  his  Death,  on  Friday,  Sept.  10, 1701.  These  im- 
portant Historical  Documents  formed  a  part  of  the  Private  Papers  of  the  Pretender. 
They  were  found  by  his  daughter,  who  was  Dutchess  of  Albany,  in  her  Father'* 
Library  at  Florence :  whence  they  were  removed  to  Rome,  by  the  Abbd  Waters, 
late  Procurator  General  of  the  English  Benedictius,  and  were  lodged  in  the  Chancery. 
At  her  death,  the  Papers,  having  been  bequeathed  to  liim  in  her  A'/ill,  of  which  he 
was  Executor,  were  conveyed  to  his  own  house.  In  1801,  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  the  late  Right  Honourable  Charles  James  Fox,  bearing  date 
October  3,  in  that  year,  intimating  the  wish  of  His  Royal  Highness,  The  Prince,  to 
purchase  the  Collection;  Sir  John  Cox  Hippesley  commenced  a  negotiation  with  the 
Abb6  Waters,  who  ongaged  to  give  up  to  his  Royal  Highness,  "  All  the  Original 
Papers  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart,  In  his  possession.'*^  They  were  accordingly 
brought  from  Rome  during  the  year  1S13,  by  Mr.  Bonelli ;  and  are  now  placed  in  the 
Library  at  Carlton  House.  Communications,  illustrative  of  the  Lif  ■  of  Jame  i  II.  are 
respectfully  requested,  by  the  Editor,  from  such  of  the  heads  of  the  principal  Scotch 
Families,  as  may  have  any  Historical  Documents,  belonging  to  the  Stuart  Family,  ir. 
cjieir  possession. 

10. 
A  NEW   EDITION   OF 


WITH  AN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  AND  NOTES. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  INGRAM,  bte  Saxon  Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

TO    WHICH    WILL    BE  ADDED, 

A  New  and  Copious  Chronological,  Topographical,  and  Qlossarirtl  Index, 
wkh  a  short  Grammar  of  the  Saxon  Language,  and  an  accurate  and  enlarged 
Map  of  England  during  the  Heptarchy. 

The  Work  w  ill  be  published  in  one  Volume,  Royal  4to.  and  with  as  little 
'lelay  as  possible. 

11. 

A  VISIT  TO  PARIS  IN  1814. 

Being  a  Review  of  the  Moral,  Political,  Intellectual,  and  Social  Condition 
of  the  French  Capital :  including  descriptive  Sketches  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings, and  the  Monuments  of  Art  which  it  contains;  Remarks  on  the  cffecta 
of  these  great  Works,  and  the  Institutions  of  Paris,  on  the  national  Taste 
and  thinking;  Observations  on  the  Manners  of  the  various  Classes  of  its 
Society  ;  on  its  Ru4ers  and  Public  Men ;  on  its  Political  Opinions  ;  on  the 
present  state  of  French  Literature,  and  on  the  Dramatic  Representation* 
in  the  French  Metropolis. 

By  JOHN  SCOTT, 
In  One  Volume  Octavo. 

12. 

GUY  MANNERING;  or,  THE  ASTROLOGER, 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  WAVERLEY. 
,.  In  3  Vols.  12mo. 


4       PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION  THIS  SEASON,  BY 


13. 
MEMOIRS  OF   THE  KINGS  OF  SPAIN 

OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BOURBON, 

From  the  Accession  of  Philip  the  Fifth  to  the  Death  of  Chari.es  the  Third, 

J700 1188.     Drawn  from  unpublished  Documents  and  secret  Papers..    With 

an  historical  Introduction,  relative  to  the  principal  Transactions  under  the 
Austrian  Dynasty,  and  a  Statistical  Account  of  thu  State  of  Spain,  at  the  Ac- 
cession of  Charles  the  Fourth.  Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Marquis  of 
Wellington. 

By  WILLIAM  COXE,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S. 

ARCHDEACON    OF    WILTS,    AND    RECTOR    OF    BBMERTON. 

The  Second  Edition.     In  Five  Volumes  Octavo. 
14. 

ST.  VALENTINE'S  EVE. 

By  MRS.  OPIE.  LnThvee  Volumes,  12mo. 

15. 

DISCIPLINE  ;    A  NOVEL. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR    OF  SELF-CONTROL. 

In  3  Vols.  Post  8vo. 

This  Work  is  jnst  published.    Price  II.  4s.  Boards. 

16. 
THE  PASTOR'S  FIRE-SIDE. 

By  MISS  PORTER, 

Author  of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  and  Scottish  Chiefs. 

In  3  Vols.  Duodecimo. 

17. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY, 

OR  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  INSECTS. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  KIRBY,  B.  A.  F.  L.  S. 

AUTHOR  OF  "  MONOGRAPHIA  APUM  ANGLIiE," 
AND 

WILLIAM  SPENCE,  Esq.  F.  L.  S. 

This  Work,  the  object  of  which  is  to  introduce  in  a  popular  dress  to  the  British 
Naturalist,  a  delightful  science,  which,  though  cultivated  on  the  Continent  with  as 
much  ardour  as  Botany,  is  in  this  country  scarcely  known  to  exist,  will  comprise  : 

1st.  A  full  Detail  of  all  the  most  interesting  Facts  relative  to  the  Manners  and 
Economy  of  Insects  ;  their  noxious  and  beneficial  Properties  ;  their  Food  and  Modes 
of  procuring  it.  Habitations,  Societies,  &c.  &c.  ;  bringing  into  one  Point  of  View,  on 
each  of  these  Heads,  not  only  all  the  Discoveries  of  Reaumur,  De  Geer,  Bonnet,  Ac. 
but  numerous  original  Observations. 

2d.  An  Account  of  all  that  is  at  present  known  relative  to  the  Anatomy  and  Phy* 
siology  of  Insects. 

Sd.  A  full  Explanation  of  the  Technical  Terms  of  the  Science,  in  which  many  Im- 
provements have  been  attempted;  the  whole  illustrated  by  Figures  drawn  under  the 
Eye  of  the  Authors.     And 

4th.  Practical  Directions  for  collecting,  preserving,  &c.  the  Objects  of  this  Depart- 
mcHt  of  Natural  History. 

18. 
SYSTEMATIC  EDUCATION, 

OR  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE, 

With  Practical  Rules  for  Studying  each  Branch  of  Useful  Knowledge, 

By  the  Rev,  W.   SHEPHERD— the  Rev.   J.   JOYCE, 

And  the  Rev.  LANT  C ARPENTE  R,  LL,  D, 

I«  Two  Volumes  Octavo,  Illustrated  with  Plates  by  Lowry. 
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19. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  EVENTS  OF 

EUROPE, 

From  the  Cimimencement  of  the  French  lievolution,  to  the  Rtstoralion  of  the 
Bourbons. 
Ey  JOHN  SCOTT, 
The  leadins:  Objects  of  the  Writer  are: 

First,  To  coHfct  and  arrange,  witliin  a  moilerate  compass,  tlie  principal  facts  of 
the  Public  History  of  Europe,  during  a  period  that  adds  one  to  the  number  of  those 
few  important  eras, from  which  Society,  under  the  iuHuence  of  great  events,  assumes 
a  new  character  in  its  chief  seats,  and  the  world,  generally,  turns  with  an  altered  face 
towards  posterity. 

Skcond,  To  keep  the  reader's  moral  sense  and  reflection  at  least  as  actively  on- 
ffaged  as  his  memory ;  the  knowledge  of  facts  being  valuable,  only  in  as  much  as 
it  conveys  instruction  applicable  to  conduct. 

As  the  Work  proceeds,  it  is  possible  that  a  more  minute  Description  of  its  Plan 
may  be  published :  at  present,  the  Writpr  will  only  add,  that  the  ambition  which 
chiefly  animates  his  mind  will  be  gratified,  if  he  shall  succeed  iu  convincing  his 
readers,  that  a  man  maybe  a  Lover  of  Freedom  without  being  a  partisan  of  licen- 
tiousness, or  a  foe  to  tyranny,  yet  not  hostile  to  just  government,  and  an  advocate  for 
Improvement,  yet  not  blindly  enamoured  of  change. 

20. 
TRAVELS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

By  Messrs.  HUMBOLDT  and  BONPLAND. 

Translated  from  the  French,  under  the  Superintendance  of  M.  Humboldt, 

By  HELEN  MARIA  WILLIAMS. 

The  Continuation,  in  8vo.  with  Engravings. 

2!. 
THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  VITTORIO  ALFIERI, 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ITALIAN. 

By  CHARLES  LLOYD. 
In  Three   Volumes  Duodecimo. 

22. 

A  TRANSLATION  OF   THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID, 

WITH  NOTES. 

By  SAMUEL    HORSLEY,  L.  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.   F.  A.  S. 

I.ATF.    J.ORD     BISHOP     OF    ST.    ASAPH. 

In  Two  Vols.  Octavo. 

23. 

SERMONS 

ON  ANCIENT  PROPHECIES  OF  THE  MESSIAH 

DISPERSED    AMONG    THE    HEATHENS. 

ALSO,  FOUR  DISCOURSES  ON  THE   NATURE  OF  THE  EVIDENCE  BORNE  TO 
THE  FACT  OF  OUR  LORD'S  RESURRECTION. 

By  SAMUEL  HORSLEY,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.  A.  S. 

LATE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  ST.  ASAPH. 

In  One  Vol.  Octavo. 

24. 

RODERICK,  THE  LAST  OF  THE  GOTHS, 

A  TRAGIC  POEM. 

By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  Esq, 

Poet  Laureate,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy. 

This  Work  IS  just  published,  in  One  Vol.  ito.  Price  21.  2$.  Boards. 
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25. 
THE  ENTIRE  WORKS 

OF  HENRY  HOWARD,  EARL  OF  SURREY ;  AND  SIR  THOMAS  WYATT, 
THE  ELDER. 

Containingmuch  new  and  curious  Matter,  with  Notes,  Critical  aud  Explana 
tory,  &c.  &c. 
By  G.  F.  NOTT,  D.D.  F.  S.  A.  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
The  Publication  will  be  comprised  in  2  Vols.  4to.  eitibellished  with  highly 
finished  Portraits,  &c.     The  Number  printed  will  be  limited. 

Fifty  Copies  will  be  taken  off  on  Royal  Huarto. 

26. 
THE  CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  VITRUVIUS; 

Comprising  those  Books  of  the  Author  which  relate  to  the  Public  and  Privat*. 

Edifices  of  the   Ancients. 

Part  II. 

Translated  by  WILLIAM  WILKINS,  Jim.  M.  A.  F.  A.  S. 

Fellow  of  Gonvil  and  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  Member  of  the  Society  oi 

Dilettanti,  and  Author  of  Antiquities  of  Magna  Graecia. 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings,  all  of  which  will  be   executed  by 

W.  LOWRY. 

27. 
THE  EXCURSION, 

BEING  A  PORTION  OF  THE  RECLUSE,  A  Poem. 

By  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

This  Work  is  just  published,  in  4to.  Price  21.  2s.  Boards. 

28. 
HISTORY  OF  BRAZIL. 

By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  Esq.     Volume  Second,  Quarto. 
29. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Accession  of  Edward  the  First , 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

Part  the  First — Comprising  the  Civil  and  Political  History. — Part  tki 

Second — Containing  the  Literary  History  of  England  during  that  Period. 

By  SHARON  TURNER,  F.  S.  A. 

This  Work  is  just  published,  in  "Huarto,  Price  II.  I6s.  Boards. 

30. 

MEMOIRS 

ON  EUROPEAN  AND  ASIATIC  TURKEY, 

From  the  Manuscript  Journals  of  Modern  Travellers  in  those  Countries,  edited 
By  ROBERT  WALPOLE,  A.M. 
In  One  Volume  Quarto.     Illustrated  with  Plates. 
This  work  will  contain  manuscript  journals,  and  remarks  on  parts  of  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  by  late  travellers,  and  the  Statistics,  Antiquities,  Natural 
History,  aud  Geography  of  those  Coiintriei  will  be  elucidated  by  Drawings  and  Ob- 
servations, which  have  never  yet  been  before  the  Public,  and  which  will  communicate 
Information,  as  correct  as  it  is  new. 

31. 
POEMS, 

Jncluding  Lyrical  Ballads,  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  with  Adiitions^ 

By  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 

In  Two  Vols.  Octavo. 
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CENSURA  LITERARIA, 

CONTAINING 

TITLES,  EXTRACTS,  AND    OPINIONS  OF  OLD  ENGLISH 
BOOKS, 

(JEsipecian?  tljogc  tutjic^  arc  scarce. 

By    SIR   EGERTON    BRYDGES,    K.   J, 

IN  TEN  VOLUMES  OCTAVO. 

This  Work,  which  contains  sucli  an    extensive  fund  of  information   on  English 

Bibliography,  having  not  only  risen  to  more  than  four  times  its  original  price,  but 

having  lately  become  almost  unattainable,  the   Publishers  propose   to  supply  the 

demands  for  it  by  reprinting  an  Impression  of 

ONE  HUNDRED  COPIES 
as  soon  as  that  number  of  Subscribei-s  shall  be  obtained  at  121.  l-2s.  each. 

This  Reprint  will  give  an  opportunity  of  classing  the  articles  in  Chronological 
Order,  under  their  separate  heads  of  Poetry,  History,  *c.  which,  with  a  general  Index 
to  the  whole,  will  give  the  new  Edition  a  great  superiority  over  the  former. 

The  instant  that  One  Hundred  Names  are  subscribed,  the  List  will  be  closed.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  that  those  who  wi>h  to  possess  this  useful  Work,  should  lose 
no  time  in  making  application  to  the  Publishers, 


POEMS, 

By   ROBERT   SOUTHEY,  Esq. 

A  New  Edition,  in  Three  Volumes,  Foolscap  8vo.  inclutling  the  Metrical 

Tales,  and  some  Pieces  never  bcfoie  published. 

34. 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE ; 

IN  WHICH  THE  WORDS  ARE  DEDUCED  FROM  THEIR  ORIGINALS, 

AND     ILI-USTRATED      IN      THEIR      DII'FERENT     SIG.S'IFICATIONS,      BY      EXAMPLES     FROM 
THE    BEST    WRITE-RS  : 

To  vikkh  is  prefixed,  a  History  of  the  Language,  and  an  English  Grammar. 

By  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.  D. 

With  numerous  Corrections,  and  with  the  Addition  of  many  thousand  Words. 

By  the  Rev.  HENRY  J.  TODD,  M.  A.  F.  S.  A. 

Chaplain  in  Ordinary  1o  his  Majesty,  and  Keeper  of  the  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury's  Records. 

Upon  this  Work  the  attention  of  the  present  Editor  has  been  long  employed.  Hi? 
object  has  been  to  select  from  the  Writings  of  our  best  and  well-kncwn  Authors,  and 
of  others  who  have  escaped,  but  highly  deserve  notice,  a  mass  of  useful  and  impres- 
sive words,  which  prove  the  wealth  of  our  Language,  and  demand  their  place  in 
a  Dictionary  of  it;  and  to  correct  numerous  etymologies,  which  are  found  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Other  evidences  of  iiis  attention  will  appear  in  a  recti- 
fication of  some  mistaken  references,  or  imperfect  citatioiis,  which  Dr.  Johnson  has 
given;  and  in  the  production  of  examples  to  many  words  wliich  have  wanted  even  a 
single  instance  of  illusli-ation,  as  well  as  to  others  which  require  additional  authority. 
In  these  labours  he  has  derived  assistance  from  some  communications  of  importance; 
-which  have  been  made  to  him  with  liberality,  and  without  solicitation ;  and  which 
have  enabled  him,  though  indeed  they  are  not  very  numerous,  to  admit  into  his 
volumes  emendations,  and  additions,  .as  well  by  antagonists  as  by  friends  of  Dr. 
Johnson;  by  Mr.  Malone,  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  and  others;  of  all  which  the  Introduc- 
tion to  this  Work  will  give  a  more  explicit  account.  In  these  labours  also,  it  may  not 
here  be  omitted,  the  ■'  Pun"  of  Dr.  Jolmson  has  been  respectfully  followed ;  and  if 
it  shall  be  found  that,  in  the  construction  of  the  present  Work,  the  Editor  has  been  ai 
all  successful,  he  must  gratefully  attribute  his  success  to  having  built  upon  so  noble  u 
foundation. 

35. 
THE  SPEECHES 

OF  THE  RIGHT   HONOURABLE    CHARLES  .TAMES  FOX, 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  from  his  Entrance  into  Parliament  in  17GS,  to  the 

Year  180(5.     With  Memoirs,  Introduction,  &c. 

In  G  Vols.  8vo. 
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36. 
THE  SPEECHES 

OF  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  EDMUND  BURKE 

With  Memoirs,  Introduction,  &.c. 

37. 
TRAVELS  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  DON  MANUEI,  ALVAF^EZ  ESPRIELLA. 
In  3  Vols.  Duodecimo. 

38. 

THE  RESTITUTA; 
OR,  THE  TITLES  AND  CHARACTERS  OF  OLD  BOOKS 

IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  AND  THEIR  AUTHORS,  REVIVED. 

By  Sir  EGERTON  BRYDGES,  K.  J. 

Volume  the  Second. 

39. 
ARCHAICA, 

CONTAINING 

A  REPRINT  OF  SCARCE  OLD   ENGLISH  TRACTS. 

tCTttt)  Prefaced  attn  MottS,  €riticat  ann  T~K.,xtapi;tcaU 
Part  IV.  containing  Foure   Letters  anci  certain^  Su.m«is,  i-specialiy  louch- 
ing    Robert    Greene,  and   other   Parlies   by  him    abused  ;  but  mcidently   of 
divers  excellent  Persons,  and  some  Macers  of  Note. 

Part  I.  concams  Philomela,  or  Lady  Fitzwater's  Nightingale,  by  Robert 
Greene,  1615,  Price  16^.  Boards. — Part  II.  contains  Greene's  Arcadia,  I(jl6, 
Price  £\.  Is.  Boards. — And  Part  III.  contdi.is  Triumphs  over  Death,  by 
Robert  Southwell.     Price  Ss.  Boards. 

40. 
HELTCONIA, 

Containing  a  Reprint  of  the  must  scarce  and  curious  Collections  of  our  Old 
English  Poetry.  First  pub^^hed  m  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  With 
Notes,  Biographical  and  Illustrative. 

By  THOMAS  PARK,  F.  S.  A. 

Pakt  4,  coutainin_<5,  England's  Parnassus :  or  the  Choysest  Flowers  of  our 
Moderne  Poets,  with  tlieir  Poet  call  Comparisons.  Descriptions  o*  Benties, 
Personages,  Castles,  Paltaces,  Mountains,  Groves,  Seas,  Springs,  Ruers,  &c. 
Whereunto  are  annexed  other  various  Discourses,  boti>  pleasant  and  profitable. 
Imprinted  at  London  for  N  L  C  B  and  T  H  16(  0 

Part  I.  contains  a  Gorgious  Gallery  of  f 'allant  Inventions,  1.578.  Price 
o^l.  I6s.  Bds.— Part  H.  contains  a  Handefull  of  Pleasant  Delites,  by  Clement 
Robinson  and  others,  1584.  Pi  ice  o£l.  Is. — And  Part  III.  contains  the 
Phosnix  Nest,  set  foorth  by  R.  S.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Gent.  159-3.  Price 
1/.  11.S.  6d.  Boards. 

41. 

THE  PARIS  SPECTATOR; 

OR, 

L'HERMITE  DE  LA  CtiAUSSEE-D'ANTIN. 

CONTAINING 

OBJJERVATIONS  UPON  PARfSIAN   MAiSNKHS  AND  CrSTO>rS  AT   THE    COM- 
MENCEMENT OF  THE  NINETEENTH  tENTURY. 

■errau^Iatea  front  fije  Jrrcitclj,  ij 
WILLIAM  JERDAN. 
In  Two  Volumes  Duodecimo. 
This  lively  and  entertaining  View  of  the  State  of  Society  iit  Paris,  at  the  most 
eventful  period  of  its  annals,  obtained  great  Celebrity  in  that  City,  and  has  been 
unauiinously  accorded  a  high  rank  ainons  the  periodical  productions  of  Fj-ench  litera- 
ture-   The  amusements,  auuoy  auces,  pleasures,  and  discomforts  of  a  Paris  fashionable 
life,  are  sketched  with  a  humorous  and  witty  hand;  nor  has  there  ever  issued  from 
the  press  of  that  country,  a  more  animated  and  close  imitation  of  our  own  ttjmuisite 
Spectator. 
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THORESBY'S  DUCATUS  LEODIENSIS: 

A  New  Edition. 
By  THOMAS  DUNHAM  AVHITAKER,  LL.  D.  F.S.  A. 

VICAR  OF  WHiLLEY,  AND  RECTOR  OF  HEYSHAN,  IN   LiNCASHIllB. 

In  one  Volume  Folio,  illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 
43. 

VARIETIES  OF  LIFE; 

OR,  CONDUCT  AND  CONSEQUENCES. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  SKETCHES  of  CHARACTER. 
In    Threo  Volumes,   12mo. 

44. 

PORTRAITS 

OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  PERSONAGES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  , 

Jf'ith  Biographical  and  Histurical  Memoirs  of  their  Lives  and  Actions. 
By  EDMUND  LODGE,  Esq.  Lancaster  Herald,  F.S.  A. 
Author  of  the  Biographical  Tracts  attached  to  the  "  Holbein  Heads." 
PART  THE  THIRD. 
The  Work  will  consist  of  twenty  Parts,  forming'  two  volumes  in  folio,  printed  in  the 
finest  manner.     Each  part  will  contain  six  Portraits  with  Biographical  Memoirs  at- 
tached, published  quarterly.     Four  hundred  copies  are  printed  on  a    demy   paper, 
and  one  hundr.  d  and  fifty  on  drawing  paper  of  super  royal  size,  the  latter  containing 
proof  impressions  of  all  the  plates,  struck  ofiFupon  Indian  paper. 

45. 

A  PICTURESQUE  VOYAGE  ROUND  GREAT 

BRITAIN, 

Illustrated  with  coloured  Engravings. 

(dedicated  to  the  elder  breihren  of  the  trinity-house.) 

By  WILLIAM  DANIELL,  A.  R.  A. 

TO  COMMENCE  WITH   A   PrCTURESQUR  VOYAGE  FROM  THE  LAND'S  END, 

TOWARDS   ANGLESEA. 

The  Design  of  this  Voyage  is  to  give  a  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Coast,  and 
of  every  Object  worthy  of  Observation  in  its  Vicinity  j  of  the  Towns,  Har- 
bours, Forts,  and  the  general  Character  and  Appearance  of  the  Shore  round 
the  Island. 

The  Voyage  will  be  written  by  Mr.  Richard  Ayton,  and  illustrated  with  co- 
loured Prints,  engraved  by  Mr.  William  Daniel!,  from  his  own  Drawings, 
made  expressly  for  the  Purpose.  It  will  be  published  in  Monthly  Numbers, 
each  I*umber  to  contain  two  Plates,  coloured,  with  sixteen  Pages  of  Letter- 
press, Price  1  Os.  (yd. 

The  present  Portion  of  the  Work  will  consist  of  Fourteen  Numbers,  (Twelve 
of  which  are  now  published,)  forming  one  large  Volume,  in  Imperial  Quarto, 
Price  Seven  Guineas. 

46. 
BRITISH   BIOGRAPHY 

OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 

CONTAINING  ALSO, 

JLitcs!  of  most  of  tif)C  cJEmirtcnt  Cijaractfrg  of  tlje  prcficttt  age , 

Interspersed  with  much  Original  Anecdote  and  Criticism,  and  forming  a 
Standard  Book  of  Reference  of  such  extensive  and  varied  Infjrmation,  as  to 
be  requisite  in  the  Libraries  of  Persons  of  every  Profession. 

BY  A    SOCIETY  OF   CLERICAL  AND  L/VY  MEMBERS 

OF    OXFORD    UNIVERSITY. 

In  Three  thick  Volumes,  Octavo,     250  will  be  printed  on  Royal  4to.  Vclluin. 
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47. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND; 

-    OR  AN  HISTORICAL.  ARCHITECTURAL,  AND»aRAPHICAL  ILLUSTRATION 

OF  THE  ENGLISH    CATHEDRAL  CHURCHES. 

By  JOHN  BRITTON,  F.  S.  A. 

THE     FIRST    HOHTION     WUL    CONTAIN    THE 

History  avd  Illustration  of  Salishiry  Cathedral; 
Nos.  I.  and  II.  are  already  published,  Price,  each,  12i.  Medium  Quarto,  and 

£\.  Imperial  Quarto. 
»,*  The  Cathedrals  of  Oxpord,  Norwich,  Peterborolgh,  and  Lincoln,  will  sruccessively 
follow  that  of  Salisbury,  each  Cathedral  forming  a  complete  Work.    The  Author  will  be 
much  obliged  for  the  communication  of  any  Documents  or  Information  respecting^  any 
of  these  Edifices  ;  or  relating  to  any  eminent  Persons  buried  in  them. 

48. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449,  \o  his  own  Time,  A.  D.  1 143. 

By  WILLIAM  of  MALMESBURY. 

Collated  with  Authentic  MSS.  and  translated  from  the  Original  Latin,  with  a 

Preface,  Notes,  and  an  Index. 

By  the  Rev.   .JOHN  SHARPE,  B.  A. 

Late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Curate  of  Elstead  and  of  Treijford,  Sussea . 

In  One  Volume,  Royal  4to. 

49. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF 

INDIA, 

IN  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  TRACE  THE  HISTORY  OF  MYSOOR, 
From  the  Origin  of  the  Hindoo  Government  of  that  State,  to  the  Extinction 
of  the  Mahommedan  Dynasty  in  1199;  founded  chiefly  on  Indian  Authorities, 
collected  by  the  Author  while  oflSciating  for  several  Years  as  Political  Resi- 
dent at  the  Court  of  Mysoor. 

By  LiEUT.-CoL.  MARK  WILKS. 
Volume  Second,  Quarto. 

50. 
DUGDALE'S  MONASTICON  ANGLIC ANUM: 

The  History  of  the  Ancient  Abbies,  Monasteries,  Hospitals,  Cathedral  and 
Collegiate  Churches,  with  their  Dependencies,  in  England  and  Wales,  also  of 
all  such  Scotch,  Irish,  and  French  Monasteries,  as  did  in  any  Manner  relate  to 
those  in  England,  Containin-g  a  full  Account  of  the  Abbey  Lands,  their  Re- 
venues, Foundations,  Grants,  Donations,  &c.  &c. 

A  New  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions  and  Improvements, 

in  Four  Folio  Volumes. 

By  the  Rev.  BULKELEY  BANDINEL,  M.  A. 

Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

PART    THE    THIRD. 

51. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL, 

IN    LONDON. 

Extracted  out  of  Original  Charters,  Records,  Leiger  Books,  and  other  Manuscript i , 
By  Sir  WILLIAM  DUGDALE,  Knt.  Garter  Principal  King  at  Arms. 

JUittj  atmitiottiS,  anB  a  Continuation, 

By  HENRY  ELLIS,  Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 

This  Work  will  be   continued,  at    Quarterly   Intervals,   until    completed 
in  Five  Parts. — Part  the  Second. 
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The  HISTORY  of  EMBANKING  and  DRAINING 

OP 

DIVERS  FENS  AND  3IAR8HES, 

Both  in  PoreiRn  Parts  and  in  tliis  Kingdom,  and  of  the  Impvovemfints  tbereby, 

Ej^tractfd from  Records,  Manuscripts,  and  other  Authentic  Testimonies. 

By  SIR  WILLIAM  DUGDALE. 

The  new  Edition  will  he  corrected  and  improved  by  the  Accession  of  various 

new  and  authentic  Documents,  Maps,  Plans,  &c. 

With  Additions,  and  a  Continuation.     By   Mr.  R.  BEVILL. 

53. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  HUTTONIAN  THEORY. 

By  JOHN   PLAYFAIR, 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  F.  R.  S.  Lon- 
don, and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh. 
Second  Edition,  with  Additions.     One  Volume  Quarto,  with  Engravings. 

.54. 

OUTLINES  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Part  II. 
By  JOHN  PLAYFAIR.     In  Octavo. 

55. 

A  NEW  MODERN  ATLAS. 

By  JOHN  PINKERTON. 

The  Maps  are  engraved  in  the  Size  called  Colombier,  from  Drawings  executed 

under  Mr.  Pinkerton's  Eye ;  with  all  the  Advantages  aiforded  by  the  latest 

Improvements  in  Geographical  Precision}  and  they  exhibit  the  utmost  Beauty 

the  State  of  the  Arts  can  admit. 

Complete  in   Tiventy  Numbers,  each  containing  Tfiree  Maps. 
Price  One  Guinea  each. 

5Q. 
THE  NEW  CYCLOPAEDIA ; 

OE, 

UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY   OF   ARTS,  SCIENCES,  AND 
LITERATURE ; 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  VRESENT  STATE    OF   LI  TERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

By  ABRAHAM  REES,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

With  the  Assistance  of  eminent  Professional  Gentlemen. 

Illustrated  with  New  Plates,  including  Maps,  engraved  for  the  Work  by  »ome 

of  the  most  distinguished  Artists.     Volume  Twenty-nine. 

Tlie  Editor  and  Proprietors  of  the  New  Cyclopaedia  embrace  with  pleasure  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  announcing  the  period  when,  with(uit  unforeseen  and  unavoid- 
able interruptii  ns,  their  great  undi  rtaking  will  be  accomplished.  They  have  pub- 
lished fifteen  Parts  during  the  last  two  'ears;  and  in  consequence  of  measures  lately 
adopted,  they  trust  that  they  shall  be  able  to  publish  eight  Parts  in  each  succeeding 
year.  Of  tlie  seventy-two  Parts  which,  as  they  have  now  reason  to  believe,  the  Cy- 
clopedia will  comprehend,  fifty-six  are  already  before  the  public;  and  the  remain- 
ing sixteen  will,  according  to  this  arrangement,  be  completed  in  about  two  Years. 

51. 
THE  EPICURE'S  DIRECTORY; 

9Dr,  Clalenoat  of  ©ooti  ILibing. 
On  the  Plan  of  a  small  Volume  published  annually  at  Paris,  under  the  Title 
of  ALMANACK  DBS  GOURMAND.S,  which  still  maintains  its  Popularity  and 
oKtensive  Circulation,  after  a  successftil  Career  of  Eleven  Years. 
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58. 
A   HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION 

OF  THE  ABBEY  CHURCH  AT  BATH  ; 

Illustrated  by  Eight  Engravings,  of  Ground  Plans,  Views,  and  Architectural 
Details,  including  an  Account  of  the  principal  Monuments,  and  Anecdotes  of 
the  most  distinguished  Persons  interred  in  the  Church. 

By  JOHN  BRITTON,  Esq.  F.  S.  A. 

In  Royal  Octavo  J  also  Medium  and  Imperial  Quarto  to  correspond  with 
the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  GntAT  Brhainj  and  the  History  of  Red- 
CLIFFE  Church,  Bristol. 

59. 

NEELE'S 

ELEGANT  QUARTO  IMPERIAL  ATLAS. 

This  Work  will  extend  to  Four  Parts,  Price  One  Guinea  each,  handsomely 
coloured  and  hot-pressed,  and  will  comprise  a  complete  Set  of  Maps,  compiled 
from  the  best  Authorities,  improved  by  valuable  original  Documents,  and  em- 
bracing all  the  recent  Discoveries  of  Circumnavigators  and  Travellers. 

Three  Parts  are  already  published,  Price  1/.  Is.  each,  and  the  Fourth  is  nearly 
ready. 

60. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF 

THE  SYSTEMS  OF  HUSBANDRY, 

ADOPTED      IN     THE      MORE     IMPROVED    DISTRICTS    OF    SCOTLAND; 

With  some  Observations  on  the  Improvements  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
Drawn  up  for  the  Consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  with  a  View  of 
explaining  how  far  those  Systems  are  applicable  to  the  less  cultivated  Parts  of 
England  and  Scotland, 

By  the  Right  Honourable  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Bart. 

Founder  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

In  two  Volumes  Octavo,  with  Twelve  Engravings,  including  a  Portrait  of  the 

Author.     Third  Edition,  greatly  improved  and  enlarged. 

61. 
THE  EDINBURGH  ANNUAL  REGISTER,  for  1812. 

In  Two  Volumes,  Octavo. 

62. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  MINERALOGY; 

Comprehending  Oryciognosie,  Geognosie,  Mineralogical  Geography,  Chemical 
Mineralogy,  and  Economical  Mineralogy. 
By  ROBERT  JAMESON, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety of  London,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and 
the  ]Mineralogical  Societies  of  Jena,  &c. 
The  Second  Edition,  in  Three  Volumes,  Octavo. 

63. 
A  BIOGRAPHICAL  PEERAGE 

OF  THE  EMPIRE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN; 

In  which    are  Memoirs  and  Characters  of  the  most  celebrated  Persons    of 

each  Family. 

Volume  Four,  containing  Ireland. 

64. 

MONASTIC  REMAINS. 

By  G.  J.  PARKYNS,  Esq. 
7-«  c  Volumes,  Octave.     Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings. 
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65. 
BRITTON'S  BEAUTIES  OF  WILTSHIRE. 

VOLUME  THREE. 
It  will  embrace  Historical  and  Descriptive  Accounts  of  the  Towns,  Antiqui- 
ties, Seats,  &c.  in  the  Northern  Part  of  tlie  County  ;  also  a  neacly  engraved 
Map  of  Wiltsiiire,  and  Twelve  highly-finished  Engravings — these  are  to 
illustrate  the  immense  Druidkul  Temple  at  Avebiiry,  by  two  Plates — St.  John's 
Chitrck  at  Devizes — Chippenham  Church — Malmsbnry  Abbey  Church — Crickladc 
Church — Laycock  Priory — Charlton  House — Wilbury  House — Westun  House — and 
Farleigh  Castle. 

66. 

THE    BORDER    ANTIQUITIES 

Of  England  arid  Scotland ; 

COMPRISING  SPECIMENS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  SCULPTURE,  AND  OTHER 
VESTIGES  OF  FORMER  AGES,  ACCOMPANIED  BY   DESCRIPTIONS. 

TOGETHER    WITH   ILLUS IR  ATIONS  OF   REMARKABLE    INCIDENTS    IN   BORDER   HISTORY 
AND    TRADITION,    AND    ORIGINAL    POETRY. 

By  WALTER  SCOTT,  Esq. 
%*  The  BORDER  ANTIQUITIES  of  ENGLAND  and  SCOTLAND  will  be  comprised  in 
Sucteen  Parts,  Eleven  of  which  are  already  published,  forming  Two  handsome  Volumes  ; 
and  will,  when  finished,  contain  One  Hundred  Eiisravings  of  the  most  interesting  Sub- 
jects of  Antiquity  still  remaining'  in  the"  Borders,"  oi-  connected  with  them  by  His- 
tory. Mr.  \V.  SCOTT,  whose  Researches  in  and  complete  acquaintance  with  Border 
Customs  and  Manners,  History,  and  Tradition,  will  enrich  the  Worii  not  only  with  his 
Illnstrations,  but  also  with  much  original  Poetry.  An  Introductory  Historical  Sketch, 
and  complete  Indexes,  will  likewise  be  given. 

67. 
ESSAYS,  MORAL  AND  ENTERTAINING; 

ON  THE  VARIOUS    FACULTIES   AND    PASSIONS   OF   THE   HUMAN  MIND. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  EDWARD  EARL  OF  CLARENDON. 

In  2  Vols.  Foolscap  8vo. 

68. 
WITHER'S  WORKS. 

i,  FIDELIA.— Reprinted  from  the  Edition  of  1G33.— In  One  Volume  12mo, 

2.  FAIRE  VIRTUE,  THE   MISTRESSE  OF  PHILARETE. 

Reprinted  from  the  Edition  of  1633. — In  One  Volume,  12mo. 

3.  ABUSES  STRIPT  AND  WHIPT.     (Satires.)     In  One  Volume,  IShno. 

4.  THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID.     In  One  Volume,  l2mo. 
5.  THE  HYMNS  AND  SONGS  OF  THE  CHURCH.     In  One  Vol.  l2mo. 
Prefaces  will  be  given  to  each  of  these  Publications,  and  the  Number  limited 

to   One  Hundred  Copies. 
'';^;*  The  Copies  not  subscribed  for  rvill  be  raised  in  Price  on  the  Day  of  Publication. 

69. 
'^  THE  POETIC  ALL  EXERCISES 

AT  VACANT  HOURES 

OF  JAMES  THE  SIXT— KING  OF  SCOTLAND." 

Edited  by  R,  P.  GILLIES,  Esq. 
To  be  printed  in  small  4to.  and  the  Number  to  be  limited  to  150. 

70. 
THE  POEMS  OF  THOMAS  STANLEY,  ESQ. 

REPRINTED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION,  W^HICH  IS  NOW^  EXCEEDINGLY 

RARE. 
Only  150  will  be  printed  in  Foolscap  8vo.  to  correspond  with  Raleigh's  Poems, 

71. 
TRANSLATIONS 

FROM  ANACREON,  BION,  MOSCHUS,   &c. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
From  the  Edition  of  1631.     Only  150  -.Till  be  printed  in  foolscap  8vo. 
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72. 

FASCICULUS  I.— Of 

A  SERIES  OF  ENGRAVINGS 

OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES. 
Illustrative  of  the  pr'ncipal  Genera  and  Species,  described  in  the  Practical 

Synopsis  published  by  Dr.  Bateman. 
It  is  expected  that  twelve  Fasciculi,  r«ntaiiiinp:  about  six  Plates  in  each,  will  comprise 
all  the  varieties  of  eruj/live   disease,  that  require  illusti-ation,  throughout  the  eight 
Orders.     A  Fasciculus  will  be  published  every  three  Months,  until  the  Work  be  com- 
pleted. 

The  first  Fasciculus  will  contain  the  first  Order,  of  papular  Diseases,  including  th» 
varieties  of  Strophulus,  Lichen,  and  Prurigo. 

73. 
A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER, 

with  Observations  on  the  Practice  adopted  for  its  Cure,  in  the  Fever 

Hospital  and   House  of  Recovery  in  Dublin. 

By  WILLIAM  STOKER,  M.  D. 

One  of  the   Physicians  to  that   Institution,  and   Licentiate  of  the  King  and 

Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland. 

In  One  Volume  Octavo.      Illustrated  by  Cases. 

74. 
AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASES; 

Wi'^xt^  Ijaiie  icen  confounuco  totti)  'S)ppT;iIi0, 

AND    THE     SVMl'TOMS     WHICH    EXCLUSIVELY    ARISE    FROM    THAT    POISON. 

Illustrated  by  Drawings  of  the  Cutaneous  Eruptions  of  true  Syphilis,  and  the 

rt-sembling  Diseases. 

By  RICHARD  CARMICHAEL,  M.  R.  L  A. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  R9YAt.  COLLEGE  OF  snRGEONS  IN  IRELAND,  AND  ONE  Olf   THE  SDBGEONS  OF   THK 
LOCK    HOSPITAL,   DUBLIN. 

In  One  Volume  Quarto. 

75. 
MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  TRANSACTIONS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  MEDICAL  AND  CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON 
Volume  Five. 

76. 
THE  MORBID  ANATOMY  OF  THE  BRAIN, 

IN  MANIA   AND  HYDROPHOBIA; 

WITH    THE    PATHOLOGY    OP    THESE    TWO    DISEASES,    AS     COLLECTED     FROM    THL 
PAPERS    OF 

THE   LATE   ANDREW    MARSHAL,  M.  D. 

MANY  YEARS  TEACHliR  OF  ANATOMY  IN  LONDON  ; 

With  an  Account  of  some  Experiments  to  ascertain  whether  the  Pericardium 

and  Ventricles  of  the  Brain  contain  Water  in  a  State  of  Health : 

TO  WHICH  IS  PREFIXED,  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

By  S.  SAWREY, 

FEIXOW  OF  THEBOTAL  COiLEGEOF  SCRGEONS,  FORMERLY   ASSISTANT  LECTURER  TO  BR.   UAESUAl. 

In  One  Volume  Octavo. 

77. 
SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  INJURIES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

BY  JOHN  ABERNETHY,  F.  R.  S.  &c.~A  New  Edition,  in  One  Vol.  Octavo. 

78. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER ; 

liiustrated   by   Cases  which   occurred  in   Leeds   and    its  Neighbourhood,   in 

1809—1812. 

By  WILLIAM  HEY,  Jln. 

Surgeon  to  the  Geneial  Intirmary  at  Leeds. 
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79. 
OBSERVATIONS 

On  those  Diseases  of  Females,  ivhiek  are  attended  by  Discharges, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  COPPER-PLATES  OF   THE  DISEASES. 
ByCllrtRLKS  MANSFIELD  CLARKE, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surjeons  ;  Surgeon  to  the  Queen's  Lying-in 
Hospital  ;  and  Lecturer  on  MidwiftUj  in  London. 
In  Royal  Octavo.     Part  II.  incliu'ung  the  Hiiiory  and  Treatment  of  those 
Complaints  which  areatten  lc<l  by  sanguineous,  watery, and  purulent  discharge. 
In  these  observations  it  is  designed  to  discriminate  the  diflferent  Morbid  discharges 
of  Females,  and  to  shew  their  connexiou  with  disordered  action  and  dei-anged  Struc- 
ture, so  as  to  enabli-  younger  Practitioners  especially,  to  form  a  more  clear  and  dis- 
tinct judgment  of  such  disorder  and  derangement,  and  to  lead  to  a  more  judicious 
treatment  of  them. 

80. 

MEDICAL  TRANSACTIONS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  IN  LONDON. 

In  Octavo,     Volume  Five. 

81. 
THE  MORBID  ANATOMY  OF  THE  LIVER; 

Being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Anatomical  Character,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of 

certain  Diseases  which  impair  or  destroy  the  Structure  of  that  Viscus. 

By  J.  R.  FARRE,  M.  D. 

Part  II. — In  whish  the  Subject  of  Tumours  ivill  be  continued,  and  several 

Varieties  of  Tubera  will  be  described.     Amongst  which  those  will  be  illustrated 
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ADVERTISEME^^T. 


THE  attempt  of  Macpherson  to  ap- 
propriate to  his  country,  Songs  of  Irish 
Bards,  and  Chiefs  of  the  Fine-Eirin,  has 
been  sufficiently  exploded ;  but  the  ignis 
fatiius  which  he  formed,  of  lights,  that 
in  their  day  were  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
was  too  beautifully  attractive   not  to 
bewilder  many.     It  is  dangerous  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  when  to  suit  a  sinister 
purpose,  historical  events  are  disguised 
by  ingenious  fable,  and  real  characters 
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IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

enveloped  in  the  witcheries  of  romance ; 
while  the  king  of  woody  Morven,  and 
the  blue-eyed  daughter  of  Toscar  flit 
before  the  fancy,  as  creatures  of  a  poefs 
brain,  how  difficultly  must  the  under- 
standing receive  the  deeds  of  many  a 
successive  Fingal,  commanding  bands 
of  heroes,  surrounding  with  splendor 
a  throne  of  real  majesty,  and  fixing 
the  foundations  of  a  monarchy  that 
long  bade  defiance  to  the  shocks  of 
time.  Let  none  then  despise  the  en- 
deavour, however  humble,  now  made, 
even  by  the  aid  of  fiction,  to  throw 
light  upon  the  former  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  AND 
NOBLEST    NATIONS     OF    THE    EARTH. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


That  ONCE  WE  WERE,  is  aW  we 
have  left  to  boast  of;  that  once 
WE  WERE,  we  have  record  upon 
record,  and  testimony  upon  testi- 
mony, to  convince  the  most  incredu- 
lous. In  vain  have  plodding  cunning, 
and  assiduous  malice  been  laboring;  in 
vain  still  do  they  toil,  to  lay  our  ancient 
honours  in  the  dust,  to  wither  with  their 
baneful  breath  the  lovely  wreaths  of 
lernia's  glory.  We  yet  can  show  the 
stately  pharos  where  waved  the  chief- 
tain's banner,  and  the  wide  ruin  where 
the  palace  stood — the  palace  once  the 
pride  of  ages  and  the  theme  of  song — 
once  Emuin  a  luin  Aras  Ullah, 


VI  ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  author  has  to  apologize  for  nu- 
merous errors  of  the  press,  unpardon- 
able in  so  short  a  work;  but  that  peculiar 
circumstances  of  a  private  nature,  jjre- 
vented  him  from  attending  to  the  proof 
sheets  so  carefully  as  he  could  have 
wished  :  he  has  also  to  express  his  re- 
gret for  several  very  injudicious  verbal 
alterations,  made  without  his  know- 
ledge, by  which  his  language  has  fre- 
quently been  emasculated,  and  his 
meaning  perverted.  He  may  live  to 
offer  to  his  country  a  worthier  tribute, 
but  never  one  springing  from  a  fonder 
affection. 

April,  1813. 


ERRATA. 

Folio   16, 

line    9,  for  mourning     read  morning 

65, 

2,   —  inoxiously innoxiously 

lOi, 

18,   —  obtrud'st       obtrudest 

119, 

11,   —  A                     —  And 

liO, 

4,   - —  Enkindling .  And  enkindling 

, IJO, 

14,  —  Array           Warray 

1J7, 

1,   —  While            Meanwhile 

US, 

10,   —  rais'd rear'd 

144, 

8,  —  Loerne         Loorne 

U.i, 

3,   —  the                she 

INTRODUCTORY. 


8uNK  is  the  sun  of  other  days, 
That  kindled  fancy's  vivid  fire, 
That  poesy's  creative  rays, 
Poiir'd  o'er  lernia's  magic  lyre. 
That  her  the  fair  flow'r  of  the  wave, 
With  light's  ethereal  glow  illum'd, 
Impregn'd  the  minstrel  breath  she  gave, 
And  brightened  ev'ry  charm  she  bloom'd ; 
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That  light  no  more  around  her  dwells, 
Nor  stirs  that  breath  her  leaves  among-, 
Her  harp,  a  mournful  emblem,  tells, 
She  WAS  the  bosom  of  the  song. 

Thou  Ossin,   nor  from  hill  nor  plain, 
Now  bidd'st  tlie  patriot  battle  roll, 
Nor  Clonra  hears  thy  plaintive  strain, 
That  breath'd  soft  sorrow  on  the  soul. 

And  thou,  oh  Caroll,  child  of  gladness, 
Light  as  joj,   and  wild  as  madness, 
Thou'rt  in  the  drear  and  desert  heath, 
Where  darkness  desolately  sighs  ; 
Where  o'er  thee,  round  thee,  and  beneath. 
Stern  horror  howls  death's  lullabies. 
Coldly  ye  sleep,  ye  bards  of  old. 
Yet  lives  your  lore,  a  ling'iing  gleam, 
Tho'  dim,  dark,  silent  years  have  roll'd 
Their  shadowy  clouds  round  mem'ry's  beam. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Coldly  ye  sleep,  yet  ev'ning  oft, 

With  many  a  sigh,  your  music  soft, 

Wafts  calm  and  lovelily  along. 

In  silent  harmony  that  flows, 

Aerial  as  the  life  of  song. 

Warm  o'er  the  heart  where  feeling  glows. 

Where  rapture  elevate,   refin'd, 

Gives  ev'ry  throb  the  pulse  of  mind. 

Now  ev'ning  wing'd  with  fragrant  gales, 
Purples  the  mountains,  gems  the  vales, 
Now  ye  departed  bards  be  near, 
Shed  not  a  sound  on  sense's  ear  ; 
But  from  the  realms  of  soul  a  tide 
Of  song  pour  thro'  this  lowly  lay; 
So  may  a  mother's  smile  of  pride 
In  fondness  rise,  in  sweetne^js  stay, 
Upon  the  kind  and  ardent  mien 
Of  her  who  wears  the  robes  of  green; 
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Whose  sons  perchance  weU  pleas'd  may  say^ 

Oh  song,  how  lovely  was  thy  day ! 

Ev'n  this  thy  faint  reflected  light, 

Shews  like  the  gentle  star  of  ev'n  ; 

When  mists  have  spread  their  scatt'red  flight, 

And  summer  smooths  the  brow  of  heav'n. 


iFingal. 


CANTO  I. 


A  Hundred  boats  with  strenuous  oar 

Cleav'd  the  smooth  waters  of  Lough  More, 

And  each  a  high  chief's  banner  bore, 

Wide  glitt'ring  to  the  sky ; 

And  each  a  gen'rous  gallant  band 

That  gloried  in  their  native  land : 

They  laugh,  they  shout,  they  urge  along 

Their  way,  with  emulative  song; 

Wild,  sportive  gambols  thro'  the  throng 

On  wings  of  gladness  fly. 
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And  mirth,  in  plenitude  of  power, 
With  cloudless  brightness  wreaths  the  hour. 
'Twas  not  that  summer  morning  gave 
The  richness  of  her  earliest  beam 
Upon  the  soft  luxuriant  wave, 
With  golden  brilliancy  to  gleam, 
Nor  3  et,  that  from  the  hills  around 
The  enliv'ning  horn's  sweet  echoing  sound 
Rejoic'd  the  woods,  inspir'd  the  gale, 
Stole  down  the  lone  stream  of  the  vale, 
And  floating  o'er  the  lake  so  fair, 
Awoke  the  soul  of  music  there; 
Lovelier  than  morning's  brightest  ray, 
Than  music's  most  enchanting  tone 
Was  she,  whose  sixteenth  natal  day 
That  morn  was  festively  made  known ; 
Breathing  whose  rapture-kindling  name 
The  song's  bright  spirit  flew. 
Upborne  on  wings  of  vivid  flame 
In  robe  of  roseate  hue, 
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Whisp'ring  to  many  a  glowing  bard — 

"  Exalt  thy  lays 

To  Veivion's  praise, 

Her  smile  shall  be  thy  rich  reward." 

And  oh,  for  all  the  wealth  of  kings 

What  care  the  sons  of  minstrelsy  ? 

To  them  the  smile  of  beauty  brings 

The  wild,  warm  pulse  of  extacy. 

And  Veivion's  look,  and  Veivion's  smile 

Were  such  as  angels  might  bestow. 

When  heav'n  hath  sent  them  to  beguile 

The  bitterness  of  human  woe. 

Light  as  the  downy  gossamer, 

Her  graceful  form  seem'd  borne  on  air, 

And  playful  mirth  and  gayness  bland 

Around  her  wanton'd  hand  in  hand, 

And  archly  sparkling  in  her  eye ; 

In  beauty's  conscious  blushes  glow'd. 

And  were  the  spirit  of  her  sigh ; 

And  down  her  wavy  ringlets  flow'd; 
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Fav'rite  of  fancy,  feeling's  child ; 
Ardent  as  innocence,  and  wild 
As  fawn  by  brook- side  list'ning ; 
Or  as  the  breeze,  that  spreads  to  view 
The  mountain  blossom's  lovely  hue, 
Yet  gentle  as  the  summer  dew 
Upon  that  blossom  glist'ning. 

Such  was  young  Veivion  of  Lough  More, 
The  treasure  of  her  grandsire's  age. 
For  whom  the  chieftain  dauntless  bore 
The  threat'nings  of  a  monarch's  rage, 
And  stern  defiance  proudly  wav'd, 
And  the  black-gath'ring  battle  brav'd ; 
Tho'  peace  be  dear  to  age's  breast, 
Tho'  hoary  hairs  might  long  for  rest. 
Carthollan  priz'd  nor  wealth  nor  fame, 
Nor  gloried  he  in  noble  name, 
Tho'  his,  as  they  had  been  his  sires' ; 
These  were  to  him  heav'n's  nightly  fires, 
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Dim  gliramVing  from  a  clouded  sky 

When  day  of  tempests  hath  gone  by, 

And  Veivion  was  the  morning  light, 

Fair  rising  o'er  the  hill, 

When  troublous  day  and  gloomy  night 

Are  past,  and  soft  and  still 

The  dewy  vales  in  silence  hear 

The  harp's  sweet  music  trembling  near: 

The  chief  had  many  a  sorrow  known, 

And  age  had  blanch'd  his  head. 

Yet  from  his  heart  no  lively  tone 

No  sentient  pulse  was  fled. 

There  throbb'd  the  gen'rous  feeling  strong, 

The  social  glow,  the  love  of  song ; 

The  wand'rer  fainting  on  his  way, 

The  knight  renown'd  in  war, 

Alike  went  glad  from  him  away 

And  spread  his  name  afar. 

He  saw  the  approaching  gallant  throng 

That  o'er  the  smooth  lake  swept  along, 
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And  pleas'd  he  was,  as  now  they  came 

His  stately  castle  near, 

The  music  of  his  Veivion's  name 

In  songs  of  bards  to  hear. 

With  hospitable  smile  and  hand 

He  greets  the  nobles  as  they  land, 

And  kindly  welcome  gives  to  all; 

And  leads  them  to  the  festal  hall 

Where  plenteous  viands  are  borne  round, 

And  cups  with  liquid  ruby  crown'd ; 

Where  minstrels  to  the  soul  of  pleasure 

Pour  forth  the  lively  votive  measure, 

Trembling  lightly, 

Sparkling  brightly. 
As  the  sun-beam  on  the  rill, 

Wild  and  airy 

As  the  fairy, 
Dancing  on  the  moonlight  hill. 
Now  on  softer  heav'nlier  numbers ; 
Lo !  the  charm'd  ear  sweetfy  slumbers, 
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And  beauty's  pow'r  and  grace  are  sung 
In  such  a  soul-subduing  strain, 
That  newer  fairer  flow'rs  are  flung 
O'er  ev'ry  link  of  beauty's  chain. 
Ambition  owns  her  gentle  sway, 
The  pulse  of  battle  sinks  away. 
And  all  submiss,  the  willing  mind 
Yields  for  light-laughing  loves  to  bind. 
Oh  lovely  sorc'ry,  that  enwreaths 
The  soul  of  strength  in  silken  tie, 
That  thro'  the  fervid  bosom  breathes 
Entrancement's  soft  and  blissful  sigh. 
Sweet  was  the  song ;  but  who  can  tell 
The  music  from  the  harp  that  fell  ? 
It  seem'd  the  breathing  of  a  soul 
Sorrowing  in  hopeless  love ; 
It  seem'd  that  breathing  had  been  stole 
From  harmonies  above. 
But  hark !    What  tempest  o'er  the  strings 
Rude  crashing,  back  the  warrior  brings, 
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From  fond  delirium's  slumb'rj  dream,  j 

From  soft  enchantment's  lethal  stream  ? 

With  living  glow,  ', 

With  light'ning  flow,  j 

High  rolls  th'impassion'd  tide  of  song ;  \ 

Each  hero's  ire  ' 

By  wand  of  fire,  ; 

Is  kindled  to  Carthollan's  wrong.  : 

With  burning  eye,  with  frownings  dread, 

Cloth'd  in  thunder, 

Wild  with  wonder, 
The  battle-spirit  lifts  her  head,  '\ 

O'er  ev'ry  chord  she  flaps  her  wing. 

The  bards  high  rear 

Their  harps  on  air,  \ 

While  thus,  'mid  loud  acclaim,  they  sing. — 

"  Oh  thou  glory-wreath'd  land  of  the  lovely  and  ' 

brave. 
As  thy  heart's  gen'rous  pulse,  dost  thou  min-  \ 

strelsy  prize  ?  | 
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And  shall  o'er  thy  wild  mountains,  the  plaints  of 
the  slave, 
On    the    wings    of  thy  tempests  indignantly 
rise  ? 

"  Shall  the  billows,  that  round  thee  unboundedly 
swell, 
In  the  tumult  of  liberty  threat'ning  thy  shore. 
With   their  voices   infuriate,  shall  they  have  to 
tell. 
That  the  sons  of  the  mighty  can  conquer  no 
more? 

"  May  no  star  gild  the  night — may  no  sun  light 
the  day, 
When  thy  harp's  dying  murmurs  unheeded  shall 
flow. 
To  lament  thee,  thy  liberty  rended  away, 
And  the  throb  of  thy  ardour  sunk  hopeless  and 
low." 
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So  sang-  they,  yet  thro'  all  their  lays, 
Well  did  the  minstrel  skill 
The  young  joy-loving  Veivion's  praise, 
Contrive  to  mingle  still. 
Nor  wanted  aught  of  grace,  the  while 
The  beauty-beaming  maid 
With  bended  eye,  with  sunbright  smile, 
To  own  the  tribute  paid. 
Yes,  that  sweet  smile,  and  that  sweet  eye, 
To  many  a  bosom  stole. 
And  many  a  lowly-breathed  sigh 
Spake  many  a  vanquished  soul. 

Bright  were  the  wings  of  ev'ry  hour, 
Whose  prismal  tints,  that  happy  day. 
Reflected  joy's  unclouded  ray. 
And  sweet  the  bloom  of  ev'ry  flower, 
That  pleasure  cuU'd  in  am'rous  play, 
At  lovely  Veivion's  feet  to  lay ; 
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And  still  in  whisp'rings  of  delight, 
Her  lov'd  name  floats  around, 
And  rapture  in  extatic  flight 
Soft  pauses  for  the  sound. 

Nor  lack'd  the  noble  guests  for  mirth 
To  lift  them  far  from  mould'ring  earth ; 
Nor  the  good  host  for  look  of  cheer, 
Of  friendly  warmth,  of  soul  sincere, 
For  look  that  added  double  zest 
To  ev'rj  joy  and  ev'rj  jest. 
As  when  the  glance  of  morning  mild 
Hath  o'er  the  snow-clad  mountain  smil'd, 
So,  from  amid  his  locks  of  gray, 
Carthollan'is  look  beam'd  kind  and  gay. 

Swift  did  the  day  of  gladness  fly, 
Yet  ling'ring,  seems  entranced  to  lie, 
On  ev'ning's  downy  bosom  still; 
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The  purple  richness  of  the  west 
Sinks  silently  and  slow  to  rest ; 
The  last  mild  glory  leaves  the  hill. 
The  glyns  have  well  been  wandered  o'er 
By  knightly  chiefs  and  ladies  fair ; 
And  well  have  they  their  sweetness  lent, 
And  well  the  lake's  wild-winding  shore 
Hath  echoed,  while  the  vassals  there, 
The  lists  for  mourning  tournament 
Prepared,  and  spread  with  rival  pride 
Their  chieftains'  banners  waving  wide ; 

And  many  a  knight, 

To  lady  bright, 
Hath  whisper'd  things  that  pleas'd  her  well ; 

For  each  soft  mien 

Is  smiling  seen. 
But  what,  tho'  those  dear  smiles  might  tell/ 
That  loveliest,  noblest  natures  feel 
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The  kind  and  kindling  pleasure, 

Shall  bard  bring  near 

To  earthly  ear, 
Or  to  dull  earthly  sense  reveal 
The  gen'rous  bosom's  treasure  ? 
Oh,  he  who  owns  the  soul  of  song, 
To  love,  ne'er  wrought  such  treas'nous  wrong. 

Now  all  are  in  the  marble  dome, 
And  they  have  said  'twas  sweet  to  roam ; 
'Twas  pleasant  in  the  glyn  to  hark 
The  thrush,  the  cuckoo,  and  the  lark ; 
And  dark'nrng  shades  begin  to  fall. 
When  sudden,  as  by  magic  power, 
Th'  appearance  of  the  banquet  hall 
Is  chang'd  to  spacious  princely  bower, 
And  round  are  flow'rs  and  spreading  trees, 
And  thro'  them  sighs  the  summer  breeze, 
The  summer  breeze,  that  on  its  wings 
From  ev'ry  blossom  fragrance  brings ; 
c 
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Like  sudden  touch  above  displays 
From  the  cov'd  roof  a  kindling  blaze 
Of  lights  whose  chasten'd  splendours  vie 
The  lustres  of  the  nightly  sky, 
And  moon  and  stars  roll  ballanc'd  there 
In  lucent  azure  sparkling  fair, 
Nor  wanting  was  the  milky  way, 
Nor  aught  that  in  the  night  heav'n  glows 
Rang'd  bright,  in  harmoniz'd  array 
The  calmly-shining  glory  shows. 
Mild-beaming,  trembling,   circling  still, 
So  wondrous  was  the  artist's  skill : 
Meanwhile  unseen  musicians  breathe 
A  sweetly-flowing  solemn  sound 
That  now  seems  issuing  from  beneath, 
Now  from  the  fluted  columns  round  ; 
Anon  inspir'd  is  ev'ry  breeze, 
And  music  waves  the  distant  trees, 
And  stirs  the  lake,  and  woos  the  plain, 
Floated  so  wide  tliat  magic  strain ; 
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And  hills  and  vallies,  glyns  and  groves. 

Heave  with  one  pulse  of  melody, 

'Till  nature's  very  bosom  moves 

In  throbbing  sensibility. 

And  now  wild-quick'ning,  to  the  skies, 

The  trem'lous  notes  of  gladness  rise, 

And  four  bright  virgin  bands  advance, 
In  blushing  softness  to  the  dance  ; 

Round  each,  the  fascinating  zone 
Of  beamy  youth  and  beauty  shines, 
And  sense  from  ev'ry  heart  is  flown, 
Save  what  ennobles  and  refines  ; 
Not  one  of  all  those  nymphs  so  sweet, 
If  singly  to  your  vision  given. 
But  you  Avould  sink  beneath  her  feet, 
Till  in  her  smiles  you  found  your  heaven  : 
With  panting  bosoms,  eyes  of  light. 
And  warm-breath'd  murmur  of  delight, 
In  mazy  round  they  spring,  they  fly, 
c2 
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And  bend,  and  turn,  and  lightly  skim, 
And  half  reveal  the  graceful  limb, 
And  form  of  pliant  harmony. 
The  gazers'  souls  bewilder'd,  lost, 
Wide  on  enchantment's  ocean  tost, 
Forget  that  all  earth-scenes  the  same. 
Leave  but  a  mem'ry,  and  a  name. 

Hark!  hark  !  what  trumpet  fiom  afar. 
Loud-bellowing  on  the  midnight  wind. 
Rends  the  soft  charm  that  lull'd  the  mind 
To  sweet  forgetfulness  of  war  r 

"  Unbroken  be  the  chord  of  joy," 
The  good  Carthollan  cries, 
"  'Tis  but  the  noble  foundling  boy, 
Return'd  from  his  emprise  :" 
*'  Give  me,"  he  said,  "  my  lord,  my  sire, 
One  caithagh  from  thy  valiant  bands. 
And  trust,  ere  long,  proud  Tarah's  fire, 
Shall  cease  to  desolate  thy  lands." 
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He  went,  and  now  the  gallant  boy, 
Conqu'ror  returns  to  share  our  joy. 

The  vet'ran  said. 

The  gates  are  spread. 
The  ent'ring  warriors  throng. 

And  round  them  rise 

Shouts  to  the  skies, 
And  bards'  triumphal  song. 

«  Hail,   valiant  foundling  ;  hail,  they  sing  : 
Thou  arm  of  power,  thou  soul  of  truth, 
Let  smiling  nymphs  of  beauty  bring 
Their  garlands  fair  to  crown  the  youth, 
Whose  sword,  the  blast  of  death,  arose, 
A  whirlwind  to  CarthoUan's  foes. 
Tarah's  black  banner  floated  wide. 
The  warrior  king  was  in  his  pride  ; 
His  chariot  flam'd  upon  the  field, 
A  meteor's  deadly  blaze. 
Red  vengeful  fury  from  his  shield 
Shed  horror's  burning  rays. 
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His  eye-giance  was  the  storm  blown  spark  ; 
His  frown  the  moonless  midnight  wood ; 
The  breathings  of  his  soul  were  dark, 
His  spirit  was  athirst  for  blood. 

"  Haste  ye  ;"  he  cried,  "  my  heroes  all, 
This  day  Carthollan's  dome  must  fall ; 
No  more  the  morning's  glitt'ring  beam, 
Shall  o'er  Loughmore's  high  turrets  gleam, 
The  chief  who  dar'd  to  Tarah'slord, 
Defiance  send,  shall  feel  his  sword. 
Soon  from  his  Veivion's  cheek  shall  fly, 
The  soft  o'ershadowing  rose ; 
The  ardent  glories  of  her  eye. 
Soon  shall  chill  sorrow  close. 
When  from  low  vassalage  she  views, 
The  throne  once  offered  her  to  choose  ; 
Offered  no  more ;  no  woman  love, 
Shall  Marthon  now  to  pity  move. 

Within  the  breast 

That  steel  hath    press'd, 
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Far  diflTrent  pulse  should  play, 

A  virgin's  tears 

May  dim  our  spears, 
But  ne'er  our  fury  stay." 

He  said,  and  with  terrific  scowl, 
Shot  onward  like  the  desert's  wind, 
His  dark'ning  thousands  mov'd  behind, 
Black  as  the  cloud  of  gathered  gloom, 
Struggling  within  whose  pangful  womb. 
Contending  unborn  thunders  howl. 

What  shall  resist  that  tempest's  force  ? 
When  did  the  valley's  sportive  stream. 
Rejoicing  in  the  sunny  beam, 
Turn  back  the  rain-swoln  torrent's  course  ? 
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Light  as  the  youthful  conqu'ror's  joy, 
Fair  as  the  mountain  roe. 
Forth  sprang  the  gallant  foundling  boy, 
To  meet  Carthollan's  foe. 
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"  And  who  art  thou,"  the  proud  chief  cries, 
"  That  silent  lov'st  to  die  ? 
Think'st  thou  indeed  the  cairn  will  rise, 
To  mark  where  thou  shalt  lie  ? 
Hop'st  thou  to  fall  by  Marthon's  hand, 
Rash  boy,  without  a  name  ? 
No,  to  the  meanest  of  his  band. 
Thy  death  can  yield  no  fame  " 
He  said,  our  gleamy  jav'lins  flew, 
The  green  sod  lost  it's  smiling  hue ; 
The  rushing  blood  the  stream  hath  drank. 
And  swoln  above  it's  trembling  bank. 
Hath  pour'd  empurpled  waves  afar; 
Wider  and  wider  spreads  the  war, 
And  the  mountains  have  shook,  and  the  vallies 

have  roar'd. 
And  the  rocks  are  aflame  with  the  sparks  of  the 

sword ; 
And  the  fires  of  the  shield 
Gleaming  fierce  o'er  the  field, 
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Are  the  lightnings  of  fury  on  tempest'  wings  borne, 
When  the  cloud's  burning  womb  hath  by  thunders 

been  torn  ; 
And  the  shouts  and  the  groans  are  the  voice  of  the 

blast, 
When    the    blazing    destroyer    hath    deathfully 

pass'd ; 
Ay,  so  wide  and  so  dark,  roll'd  the  storm  of  the 

fight, 
That  with  wild  shrieks  of  terror,  the  spectres  of 

night, 
Bursting  fierce  from  the  graves,  howl' d  aloud  as 

they  flew : 
"  Oh  thou  tempest  of  midnight  how  black  is  thy 

hue  ;" 
'Till  afar  from  the  battle,  the  noon-sun  they  saw, 
And  shrunk  back  to  their  darkness,  and  trembled 
with  awe. 

"  But  why  to  valiant  warriors  tell. 
How  heroes  fought,  how  heroes  fell  ? 
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Enough  we  say,  the  field  was  our's, 
Scattered  were  haughty  Tarah's  pow'rs  ; 
And  he,  the  boy  without  a  name, 
His  sword  was  heav'n's  avenging  flame ; 
Consuming,  withering,  blasting  fire, 
The  bolt  of  death,  the  stroke  of  ire  ; 
So  to  Carthollan's  foes  it  fell, 
So  may  th'  escap'd  lamenting  tell ; 
With  Tarah's  king,  but  few  return'd, 
To  boast  how  he  the  foundling  spurn'd  ; 
Then  come,  ye  lovely  nymphs  and  sing, 
And  freshly  blooming  garlands  bring. 
And  crown  him,  crown  the  gallant  youth  ; 
The  arm  of  power,  the  soul  of  truth  ; 
Whose  sword  the  blast  of  death  arose, 
A  whirlwind  to  Carthollan's  foes." 

Thus  the  war-minstrels  ent'ring  sang, 
The  wide  dome  echoed  with  the  clang. 
And  loud  the  lofty  arches  rang, 
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The  strain  reswells,  the  youth  appears, 

Ofmanly  form,  of  manly  grace, 

The  fair  fresh  bloom  of  early  years, 

And  joy  of  vict'ry  flush'd  his  face.  • 

Like  him  no  chieftain  knight  stood  there, 

Within  that  festal  hall. 

Of  such  a  courteous  princely  air, 

So  stately  or  so  tall. 

The  heroe's  kindling  soul  of  flame 

Beam'd  from  his  dark  expressive  eye. 

The  passport  to  immortal  fame. 

Shone  obvious  on  his  forehead  high, 

Why,  while  with  glory's  echoing  tale, 

The  pillars  in  their  strength  are  shook, 

Why  should  the  warrior's  cheek  grow  pale  ? 

Why  downward  should  the  conqu'ror  look? 

Not  thus  before  Carthollan's  foe. 

His  eye-beam  trembling  sought  the  ground, 

Nor  lost  his  cheek  it's  sparkling  glow. 

When  hostile  spears  enclos'd  him  round. 
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Soft  as  the  stolen  glance  of  love, 
And  tim'rous  as  the  nestling  dove, 
His  look  is  tow'rds  the  virgin  bands, 
Where  Veivion  in  her  beauty  stands, 
And  mildly  blushing  smiles,  and  breathes 
New  sweetness  o'er  the  flow'ry  wreaths. 
The  wreaths  her  lovely  hand  doth  weave. 
Of  many  a  hue,  to  crown  the  brave ; 
And  trembles  not  that  hand  so  fair. 
Before  her  when  the  warrior  kneels, 
While  she  disparts  his  raven  hair. 
And  his  warm-throbbing  temples  feels  ; — 
And  when  she  hath  those  temples  round, 
With  blooming  garlands  gently  bound, 
Did  not  her  voice  of  Music  trill  ? 
While  lowly  whisp'ring  "  may'st  thou  still, 
In  fight  be  prosp'rous,  and  thy  hours 
Of  peace,  may  they  be  wreath'd  with  flowers.' 
If  that  sweet  bosom's  thoughts  were  known, 
Far  more  than  splendour  of  a  throne. 
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She  priz'd  the  youth,  whose  modest  eye 

Dar'd  not  to  mark  her  rising  sigh ; 

And  still,  tho'  garlanded  he  knelt, 

Her  words  none  heard,  they  were  so  low, 

But  well  his  heart  their  magic  felt ; 

And  did  his  life-stream  then  move  slow  ? 

And  did  he  then,  with  steadfast  face. 

And  tongue  unfalt'ring  say  ? 

"  Sweet  lady,  for  such  matchless  grace, 

Wliat  service  can  repay  ? 

What  can  the  sword  of  war  perform 

Worthy  to  win  one  smile  from  you? 

Where  is  the  mem'ry  of  the  storm 

When  heav'n's  best  brightness  gilds  the  view?" 


With  greetings  hail  the  victor  crown'd, 
Each  in  his  turn  relates  the  pow'r 
Of  Marthon's  arm  in  fight. 
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And  names  the  field  and  names  the  hour 
When  heroes  own'd  his  might ; 
Nor  did  CarthoUan  not,  the  while, 
Look,  e'en  as  with  a  father's  mien, 
Upon  the  youth  who  ne'er  had  seen 
The  fondness  of  a  father's  smile. 
Nor  did  the  minstrels  not  resume 
The  dance's-wildly  gladd'ning  strain, 
Nor  did  the  nymphs  of  sparkling  bloom 
Not  wake  enchantment's  soul  again. 
Why  should  the  lark-song  on  the  lawn 
So  soon  proclaim  the  glitt'ring  dawn  ? 
Why  should  the  wave  of  burnish'd  gold 
So  wide  upon  the  lake  have  roll'd  ? 

That  lovely  spread  of  op'ning  day. 
To  chase  the  clouds  of  grief  away, 
From  mortals,  might  have  power, 
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But  festal  joy  best  trims  her  lamp, 
When  round  her  fall  the  dew-drop  damp. 
And  mantling  midnight  hour. 

WeD  order' d  in  the  hall  of  state 

The  prompt-attending  vassals  wait, 

And  the  princely  guests  are  respectfully  led 

To  rich  chambers  of  calm  repose, 

Where  the  sweet  odour'd  leaves  have  been  newly 
spread, 

And  joys  are  forgotten  as  woes; 

Save  such  joys  as  the  pencil  of  fancy  so  gay, 

To  the  slumber-wrapt  vision  may  brightly  pour- 
tray. 


END    OF    CANTO    I. 
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Why  mighty  Beal,  o'er  Tarah's  spiresj 
Ascends  the  brightness  of  thy  fires  ? 
Could'st  thou,  fi-om  Carrith  Nuinah's  plain, 
Again  to  battle  wake  the  slain, 
Then,  then  might  Marthon  praise  thy  name, 
And  bless,  not  curse,  thy  quick'ning  flame. 
But  no,  regardless  round  the  sky. 
Thou  roli'st  thy  glitt'ring  course  on  high, 
While  men,  in  sacrifice  and  pray'r. 
May  waste  their  hours,  not  win  thy  care." 
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Such  were  the  words  of  Marthon  More, 
As  from  Sleigh  Connell's  height  he  view'd 
The  far-left  hills,  and  field  of  blood ; 
Then  gloomy  cast  his  eyes  around, 
Where  Tarah's  tow'rs,  with  sunbeams  crown'd, 
Th'  unseemly  garb  of  gladness  wore. 
Ill  to  the  temper  of  his  mind 
Was  suited  the  gay  smile  of  morn, 
While,  tho'  on  gem-bright  car  reclin'd, 
He  felt  within  his  breast  a  thorn ; 
While  in  his  heart,  and  in  his  brain, 
Revenge  unsated  burn'd, 
And  long-veil'd  guilt's  deep  rankling  pain, 
In  stingful  throbs  return'd. 
When  glorying  in  his  prideful  hour 
The  song  he  never  lov'd  to  hear, 
Peace  o'er  his  bosom  now  to  pour 
No  son  of  minstrelsy  was  near. 
To  him  then,  with  low  bended  sword, 
Spake  Innismone's  magician  lord, 
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The  ghastly-looking  Cullen  Bwee, 
Whose  spells  oft  tempest-toss'd  the  sea, 
And  left  to  whiten  on  the  strand 
The  bones  of  many  a  gallant  band ; 
Cullen,  who  could  from  dreams  of  dread 
The  spirits  of  the  guilty  dead 
Awake,  to  groan  for  hon'ors  past, 
To  shriek  for  future  doom. 
To  long  that  the  sepulchral  load 
Had  pow'r  ta  shield  from  torture's  goad, 
And  from  the  forked  burning  blast 
That  fires  night's  horrent  gloom ; 

When  graves  are  rent, 

And  clouds  are  bent 
By  magic  drear,  and  wide  are  hurl'd 
The  terrors  of  the  spectral  world. 

"  Why,  king  of  heroes,  should  thy  soul 
Be  sunk,"  he  said,  "  for  one  defeat  ? 
©2 
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Again  the  waves  of  war  shall  roM, 
And  o'er  thy  foes  in  vengeance  beat ; 
Think  with  what  inefficient  band 
Thou  entered'st  on  the  hostile  land  ; 
Yet  with  thj  few  thou  didst  awake 
Their  strength,  and  their  existence  shake ; 
What  then  shall  stay  the  stroke  of  fate, 
Or  turn  aside  the  sword, 
Rais'd  by  the  thousands  who  await 
The  thunder  of  thy  word  ?" 
He  said.    With  look  of  downcast  pride, 
Gloomy  and  low  the  king  replied : — 

"  Not  from  the  battle-spirit's  breath, 
Not  from  the  with'ring  glance  of  death 
Would  Marthon  turn — would  Marthon  fly. 
But  in  that  unknown  youth's  dark  eye 
There  was  a  look  that  cast  controul 
O'er  Marthon's  aw'd  and  conquer'd  soul : 
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'Twas  not  the  look  of  mortal  man, 

For  chilly  thro'  these  veins  it  ran, 

And  rais'd  a  form  of  spectral  hue 

That  now  distracts  this  aching  view. 

Is  it  not  good  to  be  laid  low  ? 

To  rest  from  pain,  to  rest  from  woe  ? 

Then  why  should,  of  the  slumb'ring  throngs, 

One  rise  to  frown  for  earthly  wrongs  ? 

Why  should  the  dead  desert  the  grave 

To  appal  with  ghastliness  the  brave  ?" 

"  Oh  king,"  dark  Innismone  return'd, 
Such  fever'd  fantasies  be  spurn'd ; 
Collect  thy  pow'rful  soul — regain 
Thy  firmness,  and  forget  the  slain ; 
Let  the  dark  dwellers  of  the  tombs 
Rise  trembling  on  the  midnight  storms ; 
Glory  great  Marthon's  path  illumes, 
And  in  full  day  the  bright  wreath  forms 
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His  brows  to  bind  ;    beneath  whose  shield 
The  weak  may  rest,  the  strong  must  yield." 

He  ended,  and  the  pomp  mov'd  on, 
Slow — for  the  battle's  pride  was  gone ; 
They  enter  Tarah's  princely  halls, 
No  music  swells  upon  the  gale; 
But  low,  and  deep,  and  mournfiil  falls 
Many  a  lone-weeping  virgin's  wail 
For  many  a  gallant  warrior  slain 
On  Carrith  Nuinah's  fatal  plain. 

Go  Marthon,  to  the  splendid  dome, 
Where  beneath  panoply  of  gold 
Lux'ry  thy  sumptuous  couch  prepares  : 
Thou'st  bath'd  thee  in  the  war-steed's  foam, 
Round  thee  the  fiery  storm  hath  roU'd. 
Invite,  to  charm  thee  from  thy  cares, 
From  the  sharp  mem'ry  of  thy  foes — 
Downy  obliviating  repose. 
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Must  sov'reigns  feel  the  throb  of  woe, 
The  painful  pulse  that  vibrates  slow, 
That  banishes  the  cherub  rest 
From  humble  niis'ry's  aching  breast  ? 
Forbid  it  pride — forbid  it  power ; — 
Genius  of  Marthou's  kingly  name 
Lethean  dews  around  him  shower, 
And  sooth  him  with  the  song  of  fame. 

Far  from  the  royal  ear  be  thrown, 
Upon  the  desert's  scatter'd  sigh, 
The  bereav'd  aged  mother's  groan, 
The  widow's  wild  and  piercing  cry. 
Cry  of  the  broken  heart,  thy  way 
Thou  may'st  attain  to  heav'n. 
But  joyous  sounds  and  visions  gay 
To  earth's  proud  kings  be  given. 
Yet  Marthon,  thrice  thy  diadem 
Was  never  worth  that  precious  gem 
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That  falls  upon  the  soldier's  grave, 
From  beauty's  cheek  of  faded  bloom. 
Oh  dear-bought  glory  of  the  brave, 
Canst  thou  illumine  sorrow's  gloom  ? 
With  all  thy  brightness  canst  thou  cheer 
The  fond  young  heart  left  lone  and  drear  ? 

Cease  lovely  Oithona — oh  cease — 
Daughter  of  Nerthrul  weep  no  more ; 
Thy  valiant  Ronnar  rests  in  peace, 
His  dangers  and  his  toils  are  o'er  : 
Had'st  thou,  indeed,  beheld  the  strife 
When  Ronnar  fought  for  fame — for  life — 
For  love — for  Oithona ;  thy  tear 
Then  might  have  staid  the  deathful  spear. 
But  now  sweet  Oithona,  why  weep  ? 
Would'st  thou  disturb  thy  Ronnar's  sleep  ? 
Oh  cease  thee  Oithona :  how  oft 
Hast  thou,  upon  that  manly  breast, 
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slumber  soft  ? 
Would  Ronnar  then  have  broke  thy  rest  ? 
Oh  no — his  vigil  fond  he  kept 
Silent  and  anxious  whilst  thou  slept. 
What,  tho'  now  night's  damp  dews  descend 
Upon  his  cheerless  lonely  bed ; 
What,  tho'  thick  gath'ring  clouds  impend 
O'er  the  gray  stone  that  hides  the  dead, 
Does  thy  lov'd  Ronnar  feel  the  chill  ? 
No — the  low-laid  reposes  still. 
Cold  and  insensate  as  the  blast 
That  thro'  thy  sliudd'ring  form  hath  pass'd. 

O'er  Tarah's  hills,  o'er  Tarah's  towers, 
Deep  midnight  tenfold  blackness  spreads ; 
No  moon  her  mild  light  silent  showers, 
No  star  soft  silv'ry  radiance  sheds ; 
But  the  red  lightnings  gleam  afar, 
And  distant  thunders  hoarsely  jar. 
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Say,  who  art  tliou,  oh  form  of  gloom 
That  pour'st  thy  flight  o'er  Cona's  heath  ? 
Why  dost  thou  wander  from  the  tomb  ? 
How  hast  thqu  burst  the  bonds  of  death  ? 
Thy  pulseless  bosom's  hollow  groan, 
Thine  eye,  a  dim-decaying  fire. 
Speak  thee  upon  the  tempest  thrown, 
Accursed  spirit,  for  works  of  ire ; 
Thou  wav'st  thy  flaming  wings  in  wrath, 
Thou  tremblest  with  the  pangs  of  hell, 
Torment  pursues  thee  in  thy  path, 
Voice  of  despair,  thy  purpose  tell. 

"  To  scatter  horrors  to  and  fro. 
Mortal,  on  fury's  wings  I  go; 
More  would'st  thou  learn  ? — then  drink  the  breath 
That  shall  till  thy  veins  with  burning  death." 

"  With  death. — If  death,  dread  fiend,  art  thou, 
From  such  the  hardiest  warrior's  soul 
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Might  shrink  upon  the  battle's  brow. 
On,  on — thy  flight  of  vengeance  roll." 

"  ^Vj  ay,  my  flight, 

On  storms  of  night, 
I  urge  for  purpose  dark  and  dire  ; 

Mortal  I  go, 

To  works  of  woe. 
From  writhing  on  the  wave  of  fire. 
More  would'st  thou  learn  ? — invoke  by  spell, 
Such  as  now  shakes,  now  rends  the  tombs, 
Such  as  now  shoots  athwart  night's  glooms, 
The  blazes  and  the  pangs  of  hell." 
Save  whom,  the  song's  all  sacred  power 
O'ershadowing  had  secur'd, 
What  mortal,  that  tremendous  hour 
Of  dread  could  have  endur'd  ? 

Heaven's  lightnings  lose  their  vivid  hue, 
And  the  clouds  flame  with  sulph'rous  blue. — 
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Heaven's  thunders  lose  their  echoing  sound 

In  bellowings  low  beneath  the  ground. 

Like  the  wild  ocean's  wildest  waves, 

Toss'd  horrible  bj  wint'rj  storms, 

Trembling,  their  pond'rous  bulk  the  graves 

Tumultuous  heave,  and  grisly  forms 

Burst  forth,  and  on  the  tempest  rise, 

While  each  in  rage  of  torture  cries, 

"  Oh  dreadful  death  that  never  dies." 

In  countless  undistinguish'd  shoals 

Onward  their  trackless  path  they  urge, 

Pursued  by  the  unceasing  scourge 

Of  angry  vengeance  ;  round  them  rolls 

A  flood  of  fire  in  billowy  swell, 

Vast  and  unquenchable  as  hell. 

In  horrid  pause  the  shrieks  of  woe 

Now  sink  to  dumb  despair ; 

The  ghastly  hosts  make  marshall'd  show 

Wide  blazing  on  the  air, 
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Clouds  are  their  banners — flames  their  spears — 

Consuming  horror  their  arraj, 

Death  strews  amidst  them  harrowing  fears, 

And  anguish  black'neth  all  their  way. 

Hell  with  impenetrable  night 

Surrounds  them  as  an  iron  sheath, 

And  on  they  urge  their  dark  stiU  flight. 

Nor  shriek,  nor  groan,  nor  whisper  breathe ; 

The  wakeful,  watchful,  awful  ire. 

Spreads  silence  o'er  the  wave  of  fire 

'Till  all  had  pass'd. — A  hideous  dream. — 

Then  wide  was  heard  the  distant  scream 

Of  legions  rushing  on  to  war. 

And  the  earth  yawn'd  with  tremendous  roar, 

And  the  dread  shapes  are  seen  no  more  : 

Following  them  last,  th'  eternal  death 

Sinks  howling  horrible — his  breath 

Pours  burning  pestilence  afar. 
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In  dreary  sorrow,  wild  and  chill, 
O'er  the  wide  heath  the  lone  wind  sigh'd, 
And  all  was  dark,  and  all  was  still. 
E'en  the  faint  pulse  of  midnight  died. 
Then  spake  a  voice  sepulchral,  low, 
Deep  as  the  moan  of  spectral  woe  : 
"  Dreadful  thy  pow'r,  oh  Innismone, 
And  terrible  thy  magic  spell  j 
But  oh,  that  yet  had  been  unknown 
The  secrets  of  the  grave  and  hell : 
To  live  is  fearful,  and  to  die 
Is  not  then  slumb'ringly  to  lie 
In  some  low,  lonely,  silent  spot, 
Forgetting  all,  by  all  forgot." 

"  Thy  will  hath  been  obey'd,  oh  king, 
Th'  eternal  world  thou  hast  beheld, 
And  the  deep  horrors  dark  and  dread 
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That  dwell  beneath  tlie  tomb — 
Thou  st  witness'd  death's  iindymg  sting, 
And  in  thy  bosom's  core  hast  held 
The  fierce  pangs  that  await  the  dead, 
When  vengeance  seals  their  doom. 
But  pain,  or  torment,  or  despair, 
Or  vengeance  hov'ring  o'er  the  grave, 
Avail  not  aught  to  turn  the  brave 
From  paths,  that  glory  points  out  fair, 
High  on  her  blood-red  banner,  fame, 
Blazons  the  kingly  Marthon's  name. 

"  Curs'd  be  that  blaz'ning— curs'd  that  hour 
When  Marthon  strode  to  kingly  power. 
But  the  dark  story  hear,  and  know, 
That  not  alone,  beneath  the  tomb. 
Hath  vengeance  kindled  pangs  of  woe : 
Oh,  dreadly  burns  th'  impending  doom. 
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"  Encavern'd  deep,  a  city  lies, 
For  peopling  multitudes  and  size, 
Compar'd  to  which,  none  that  the  earth 
Lifts  boastful  to  the  beamy  day, 
But  would  seem  'merging  from  the  birth 
To  fade  in  nothingness  away ; 
There  neither  hill,  nor  valle^  green, 
Nor  sun,  nor  starry  heav'n  is  seen; 
But  colonnades,  and  arches  wide 
High  tow'ring  in  gigantic  pride, 
Of  polish'd  metal  dazzling  bright, 
Seem  burning  in  the  steadfast  blaze 
That  num'rous  flaming  torches  pour, 
And  back  in  rich  reflected  rays 
Of  brilliancy  prismatic,  shower 
One  vast  continuous  flood  of  light. 
There,  up  to  manhood's  hardy  prime, 
Dwelt  Marthon;  nor  of  other  clime  , 
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Aught  knew,  save  what  his  wondVing  ear 
In  ignorance  was  prone  to  hear. 
An  aged  warrior,  stern  of  mind, 
Of  temper  fiercer  than  the  wind 
That  from  the  wint'rj  ocean  roars 
Around  thy  rugged  Mona's  shores, 
His  sire  was  deem'd. — Of  giant  power 
He  was,  and  dark  as  battle's  hour. 
Oft  plac'd  he  on  this  arm  the  shield, 
Within  this  hand  the  shining  spear. 
And  then  he  spake  of  many  a  field 
Where  he  had  chas'd  the  sons  of  fear, 
Where  he  had  meed  of  glory  won, 
Beneath  the  heav'n's  effulgent  sun." 
He  spake,  and  Marthon's  soul,  for  fame 
Kindling,  became  a  thirsting  flame. 

"  Must  we,"  he  said,  "  for  ever  dwell 
Oblivion'd  in  this  drear  abode  ? 
If  there's  the  world  of  which  you  tell. 
Why  not  explain  the  uncouth  road. 
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Or  thither  guide  ?"     The  old  man  turn'd 
And  answer'd  not,  but  deeply  sigh'd, 
While  dark  his  gloomy  visage  burn'd, 
By  mingled  grief  and  fury  dyed. 
Voice  he  at  length  regain'd  to  say, 
"  Curs'd  of  the  gods,  ev'n  from  thy  birth, 
Thou  to  the  sun-illumin'd  earth 
Must  never  win  thy  arduous  way. 
Question  no  more. — Yet  hear  thee  all, 
And  weep,  if  from  thine  eyes  can  flow 
Drops,  such  as  long  have  ceas'd  to  fall 
Down  this  worn  cheek  of  withered  woe. 

"  Gen'rous  were  Kerthal's  boys,  and  brave, 
To  fame  by  many  a  bard  made  known, 
They,  one  by  one,  unto  the  grave 
Went  down,  and  left  his  old  age  lone, 
Lone,  save  that  on  his  rended  breast, 
When  struggling  with  the  mighty  sigh, 
Her  young  soft  hand  Gelchossa  press'd, 
While  tearful  glistened  her  blue  eye, 
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While  there  all  eloquently  strove 
A  sister's  woe— a  daughter's  love : 
O'er  Kerthal's  life,  a  magic  charm 
Once  more  the  dear  consoler  Shed, 
His  heart  once  more  glow'd  fond  and  warm, 
And  e'en  his  sorrow  for  the  dead 
Was  not  that  deep  unmingled  pain, 
O'er  which  sweet  pity  weeps  in  vain. 
Placid  his  spirit  sunk,  tho'  low ; 
No  more  the  huntsmens'  clam'rous  joys 
He  heard  with  pleasure  in  the  vale, 
For,  ah  !  no  more  his  gallant  boys 
Among  them  woke  the  morning  gale 
With  echoing  horn  and  loud  holloa. 
But  lovely  was  Gelchossa's  song, 
And  sweet  upon  the  harp  her  powers ; 
And  Kerthal's  days  went  calm  along 
On  peaceful  downy-winged  hours. 
Alas !  Gelchossa's  harp  low  lies. 
The  light  of  health  deserts  her  eyes, 
e2 
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Her  wasted  form,  her  faded  bloom, 
Seem  sinking  rapid  to  the  tomb. 
In  the  keen  anguish  of  his  soul, 
Before  Beal's  shrine  then  Kerthal  stood, — 

*  God  of  the  gods,  thy  thunders  roll. 
Thy  lightnings  fly ;  but  not  for  good,' 
Wildly  he  cried :— '  thy  ways  are  dire, 
Thou  dreadful,  thou  destroying  god ; 
A^e  thou  hast  stricken  in  thine  ire, 
The  broken  with  thine  iron  rod.' 

Then  spake  the  god's  high  priest,  and  said, 

*  Old  warrior,  well  thy  blasphemies 
Might,  indeed,  call  upon  thine  head 
The  angriest  vengeance  of  the  skies  ; 
But  Beal  is  merciful  as  great. 

He  wills,  that  at  his  sacred  fane 
Thy  child  in  pray'r  alone  should  wait, 
And  haply  hope  and  health  regain.' 
What  would  not  sorrowing  love  resign 
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Kerthal,  low-kneeling  at  the  shrine, 
Vow'd,  if  the  gods  his  child  would  save, 
That,  consecrated  unto  heaven, 
The  rest  of  her  devoted  days 
Should  to  the  mighty  Beal  be  given, 
To  tend  his  fire — to  hymn  his  praise. 
The  pray'r  was  answered,  and  the  vow 
Was  heard  and  register'd  above  : 
Nor  would  the  priests  of  heav'n  allow 
The  pleadings  of  a  father's  love. 
Soon  as  bright  health,  with  beauty's  dyes, 
The  lovely  lily  had  o'erspread, 
Gelchossa  from  these  doating  eyes — 
To  be  unto  the  world  as  dead — 
Was  hurried,  her  remaining  days 
In  mystic  sacrifice  to  spend ; 
Beal's  name  with  virgin  voice  to  praise, 
Deal's  fire  with  virgin  hands  to  tend. 
She  would  have  look'd  with  cheerful  eye. 
But  tears  of  hopeless  sorrow  fell, 
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And  broken-hearted  was  the  sigh 

That  silent  breath'd  a  last  farewell. 

Then  truly  sorrowful  and  drear 

Pass'd  Kerthal's  solitary  days ; 

No  harp  of  music  charm'd  his  ear; 

His  eye  met  no  fond  ansvv'ring  gaze 

Of  filial  softness ;  and  when  sleep 

Offer'd  night  visions  to  his  view, 

Harrowing  they  were,  and  shadowed  deep 

By  fevered  misery's  darkest  hue. 

Gelchossa  weeping  he  beheld, 

All  shelterless,  by  storms  impell'd 

On  rocks  rough  pointed,  her  torn  arms 

Stretcli'd  forth  to  him,  as  if  to  implore 

Protection  from  the  wild  alarms 

That  round  her  pour'd  their  vengeful  roar; 

Then  the  fierce  floods  gigantic  rose 

On  all  sides  horrible,  and  shook 

Deep  trembling  in  their  strength — her  look 

Beseeching  pity,  while  they  close 
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Black  o'er  her  head,  she  sinks  way 
A  helpless  unresisting  prey. 

"  Thus  was  it,  night  succeeding  night, 
E'en  after  many  moons  had  shed 
The  fullness  of  their  silv'ry  light ; 
Nor  yet  the  torturing  phantom  fled, 
But  ling'ring,  lay  on  Kerthal's  brain, 
And  wak'd  his  woe,  and  nurs'd  his  pain. 

*  Let  me,'  he  said  within  his  soul, 

*  Once  more  mine  age's  darling  see. 
Then  welcome  death,  thy  tempests  roll, 
They  can  but  set  my  spirit  free.' 

He  said,  and  fearless  of  heaven's  law, 
When  earth  was  wrapt  in  night's  dark  veil, 
He  sought  the  sacred  temple's  pale, 
Where  foot  profane  had  never  trod. 
Where,  e'en  the  high-priest  of  the  god, 
Enters  with  mute  mysterious  awe. 
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Th'  elected  virgins  blooming  fair 
Stood  round  the  consecrated  flame 
And  cherish'd  it  with  pious  care, 
And  liymn'd  the  while  th'  immortal  name. 
Hid  by  a  pillar  of  the  fane 
Th'  unhappy  Kerthal  trembling  knelt ; 
A  father's  bosom  only  felt 
A  father's  love. — He  hop'd  to  gain 
Gelchossa's  glance ;  thro'  all  the  throng 
He  look'd,  but  saw  her  not ;  her  song 
He  heard  not  'mid  the  voices  high, 
That  sent  sAveet  music  to  the  sky. 
Sudden  they  cease  !     Alarm  is  given, 
Wide  thro'  the  temple  loud  and  shrill. 
AVith  cries  the  calm  night  air  is  riven, 
And  shoutings  shake  the  holy  hill. 
Distinct  they  now  are  heard  to  say, 
'  Some  stranger,  thro'  the  secret  way, 
E'en  to  the  temple's  inner  dome. 
Hath  been  this  ev'ning  seen  to  come.' 
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"  The  virgins  from  the  sacred  fire, 
In  wildness  of  affright  retire. 
The  priests  rush  in  ;  they  torches  bear ; 
In  anxious  wrath  they  search  around, 
Nor  niche  nor  column  'scapes  their  care. 
Soon  Kerthal,  in  strong  fetters  bound, 
Is  to  the  lowest  dungeon's  gloom, 
To  await  his  day  of  trial  cast. 
And  soon  his  hours  of  doubt  have  pass'd; 
He  is  led  forth  to  hear  his  doom. — 
The  darken'd  temple's  lofty  walls, 
O'er-hung  with  black,  make  solemn  show, 
And  strain  of  mournful  music  falls, 
Sad  as  the  speechless  soul  of  woe. 
A  curtain,  rising  slow  displays. 
Far  inward,  distant  from  the  gaze 
Of  the  awe-held  multitude,  the  state 
Of  priestly  conclave,  mystic,  still, 
Stern  as  the  lowering  brow  of  fate, 
Dark  as  the  ghost  on  midnight  hill. 
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From  'neath  each  cowl  gianc'd  look  severe, 
Ruthless,  dispassionate,  and  drear. 

*  Hither  conduct,'  the  chief  priest  said, 

*  The  woman  impious,  who  hath  dar'd, 
From  lips  contaminate,  to  breathe 
False,  sacrilegious  vows  to  heaven. 

In  fury,  panting  to  be  sped, 
Vengeance  her  blood-red  arm  hath  bar'd, 
The  sword  hath  sprang  forth  from  its  sheath, 
The  flames  have  their  commission  given.' 
He  ended.     Aged  matrons  place 
The  victim  bound  within  the  pale, 
And  closely  draw  the  impervious  veil 
Of  black,  that  darkling,  o'er  her  face 
And  round  her  slender  limbs  is  thrown. 
She  speaks  no  word,  she  heaves  no  groan. 
Kerthal,  in  bonds  at  distance  laid. 
Felt,  tho'  he  knew  not  why,  the  dart 
Of  keen  forebodence  pierce  his  heart — 
Can  this  be  his  dear  blue-eyed  maid  ? 
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"  Now  be  the  criminals  unbound,' 
The  priest  exclaims,  '  and  on  the  mound 
Of  death  together  plac'd,  to  hear 
The  judgment  that  the  gods  have  given ; 
And  let  tl>e  people  learning,  fear 
The  unslumbVing,  dreadful  wrath  of  heaven. 
Kerthal,  now  borne  the  dark  shrine  nigh, 
Gazes  intent  with  anxious  eye, 
To  see  the  female's  veil  remov'd, 
'Tis  done — 'tis  done — whom  his  soul  lov'd, 
His  sweet  Gelchossa  he  beholds  ; 
Like  one  whom  heavy  torpor  holds, 
With  count'nance  pale,  with  lifeless  air 
She  stands  supported — her  fine  hair 
Down  her  white  neck  dishevell'd  falls. 
In  vain  her  father  frantic  calls  : 
*  Gelchossa,  my  Gelchossa' — sleep, 
Her  spirit  seems  in  death  to  steep ; 
Bent  is  her  head,  half  clos'd  her  eyes. 
Save  that  she  trembles,  and  that  sighs 
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Burst  deep  and  frequent  from  her  breast ; 

None  the  soft  ft-agile  form  could  know, 

From  statue  shap'd  with  nicest  care^ 

In  graceful  symmetry  and  fair, 

Where  art  had  all  her  soul  express'd, 

The  loveliness  of  grief  to  show  ; 

Beal's  aged  priestess  now  to  view. 

Stood  strewing  ashes  o'er  her  head, 

Rending  her  robes  of  mourning  hue, 

And  weeping  sore,  while  thus  she  said, 

'  Ah  !  who  like  thee,  thou  lost  one,  held 

Such  winning  grace,  such  loveliness  ? 

No  eye  unblessing  thee  beheld. 

No  tongue  but  prais'd  thy  gentleness. 

Alas  !  thou'rt  fall'n,  e'en  as  the  flow'r 

That  bloomless  bends  to  the  night-blast. 

When  autumn  day,  with  with'ring  power, 

In  scorching  sultriness  hath  pass'd ; 

Thou'rt  fallen — and  who  may  mourn  thee  low  r 

O'er  the  dark  horrors  of  thy  bier 
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Who  may  the  dews  of  pity  shed  ? 
Fain  would  thy  accuser's  sorrows  flow — 
They  must  not.     High  priest,  we  appear 
Beseeching  vengeance,  vengeance  dread. 
A  virgin  of  the  sun  her  vow, 
Sworn  at  the  sacred  shrine  of  heaven, 
Foully  hath  broken.     Low  we  bow. 
Priest  of  the  gods,  be  judgment  given.' 

"  Who  stains  with  blot,  who  clouds  with  shame, 
The  brightness  of  heav'n's  holy  shrine, 
Oh  priestess,  to  the  death  by  flame 
Heav'n's  awful  judgment  doth  consign; 
The  perjur'd  dies;  but  of  her  guilt, 
Until  reveal'd,  th'. accomplice  stand 
What  fiery  tempest  shall  be  spilt 
In  vengeance  o'er  the  afliicted  land. 
Hath  she  yet  spoken  ?     In  her  breast 
Still  doth  the  guilty  secret  rest  ?' 
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"  Such  silence  to  persuasion's  power 
She  in  imprisonment  hath  given 
As  now  thou  at  her  judgment  hour 
Dost  witness,  holy  priest  of  heaven.' 

"  Then  in  such  silence  let  her  fall, 
Unpitied  and  abhorr'd  of  all. 
But  Kerthal,  thou,  whose  warrior  name, 
Long  honor'd,  stood  recorded  high. 
Why  hast  thou,  forfeiting  thy  fame, 
Chos'n  thus  disgracefully  to  die  ?' 

"  Priest  of  the  gods,  whose  heart  no  pans 
Of  nature's  throbbing  sorrow  knows. 
When  o'er  'mid  battle's  thund'ring  clang 
Hath  low  breath'd  plaint  of  mis'ry  rose  ? 
Can  fondness  of  a  father's  breast. 
Pleaded  with  eloquence  of  tears, 
Heav'n's  judgments  in  their  speed  arrest 
And  burthen,  with  protracted  years  ? 
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Burthen  with  years  ;  for  to  the  heart, 
Whence  ev'ry  tremblingjoy  hath  fled, 
Where  ev'ry  bright'ning  hope  is  dead. 
What  loveliness  can  life  impart  ? 
E'en  when  young  pleasure's  pulse  beats  high, 
The  warrior  to  the  stroke  of  death 
Yields  his  stern  strength  without  a  sigh. 
But  oh  !  when  childless,  when  each  breath 
His  ling'ring  moments  loads  with  pain, 
Surely  the  flames  of  death  bring  gain. 
Seek  no  more  words  ; — this  soul  is  brave, 
Nor  shrinks  nor  shudders  from  the  grave.' 

"  No  grave  shall  hold  thee — heav'nly  ire 
Be  shower'd  upon  thee,  dark  and  dire, 
And  on  thy  house,  and  on  thy  name. 
With  heav'n's  dread  curses  to  the  flame, 
Him  we  consign,  who  impious  trod 
The  sanctuary  of  heav'n's  high  god. 
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Thou  dj'st;  nor  rest  thj  ghost  shall  find, 
When  wasted  ages  cease  to  flow, 
The  flames  that  darken,  and  the  wind 
And  clouds  that  burn,  with  pain  and  woe 
Shall  wrap  thee  round,  and  still  the  sting 
Of  fiercely  added  torment  bring.' 
He  said.     Gelchossa  and  her  sire 
To  separate  stakes  are  firmly  bound  ; 
The  faggots  for  the  deathly  fire 
Pile  upon  pile  rise  dark  around. 
Rapid  and  fierce  ascend  the  flames ; 
The  distant  multitude  proclaims, 
In  shoutings  loud, — '  thus,  thus,  on  all 
Who  incense  the  gods  let  vengeance  fall.' 

"  Now  while  involv'd  from  ev'ry  eye. 
By  smoke  and  fire,  while  death  seems  nigh 
Wond'rous  to  tell,  the  ground  beneath 
Sinks  with  the  death-devote  ;  they  breathe 
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A  freer  air  below  the  blaze, 

That  now  i noxiously  hath  spent 

It's  angry  strength.     In  strange  amaze, 

Kerthal,  convey'd  in  slow  descent, 

At  length — Gelchossa  by  his  side — 

Finds  him  within  a  spacious  room. 

Where  glimm'ring  torches  scatt'red  wide, 

Partially  dissipate  the  gloom 

Which  there,  as  here,  unpierc'd  by  day, 

Felt  not  light's  pow'rful  perfect  ray. 

Hours  have  elaps'd. — By  mortal  hands 

Seemingly  untouch'd,  wide  open  flies 

A  distant  door ;  before  these  eyes 

The  late  so  dreaded  high  priest  stands, 

No  frown  he  wears — look  soft  and  kind, 

Such  as  from  woman's  gentle  mind 

Might  emanate,  he  fondly  throws 

Upon  Gelchossa's  dead  repose. 

He  kneels,  his  hands  with  trembling  haste, 

Loose  from  her  lovely  limbs  and  waist 

F 
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The  chords  that  to  the  stake  confin'd. 
Kerthal  he  next  proceeds  to  unbind, 
'And  then,  as  tho'  his  soul  was  there, 
Again  gaz'd  on  the  slumb'rer  fair, 

"  Old  man,'  be  said,  '  she  soon  will  wake 
From  this  dull  stupor,  then  tbj  way 
With  her  thou  must  immediate  take 
Downward  jon  slope,  whence  distant  daj 
Thou  dimly  may'st  discern  ;  that  gleam 
Avoid,  and  the  adverse  path  pursue 
By  torches  lighted ;  there  a  stream, 
Wide,  smooth,  and  winding  thou  wilt  view ; 
Follow  it  in  all  it's  course  ;  thou'lt  come, 
Thus  guided,  to  thy  future  home. 
Where  all  things  wait  thee  thou  canst  need ; 
Thine,  and  thy  daughter's  life,  delay 
Shall  surely  forfeit ; — wherefore  speed. 
Farewell. — Reply  not,  but  obey.' 
He  said,  and  straightway  from  the  cave 
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Hast'ning,  departed. From  her  sleep 

Now  wakes  Gelchossa,  sighing  deep, 
Falt'ring  she  whispers  thus :  "  Thou  save ! 
Thou  rescue  from  the  death  !     Away ! 
Lovelier  than  thou,  in  brightest  day, 
Is  midnight's  cloud  upon  the  tomb. 
Away !     Gelchossa  loves  her  doom. 
Life ! — if  life  Arrathon  bestows. 
She  hates,  she  scorns  its  trembling  flame ; 
Go !  leave  Gelchossa  to  repose. 
Thou  hast  preserv'd  thy  priestly  name, 
The  bonds  of  infamy  tliou'st  given, 
This  heart  too  heavily  have  press'd  ; 
For  e'en  the  holy  balm  of  heav'n, 
Unless  death-pour'd,  to  heal  with  rest. 
My  father  ! — thou  ? — Is  this  the  grave  ? 
Has  then  Gelchossa  found  her  home  ?" 

*'  My  child,  my  love,  why  dost  thou  rave  ? 
To  thy  fond  father's  bosom  come.' 
f2 
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*'  Oh,  yes,  my  father,  yes ;  thy  breast 
Hath  oft  been  pillow  to  this  head, 
But  fondness,  loveliness,  and  rest 
Are  from  thy  lost  Gelchossa  fled.' 

"  Cheer  thee  my  child,  we  must  away, 
Heav'n's  holy  priest  our  lives  hatli  spar'd, 
But  should  we  here  continuing  stay, 
Impending  sentence  hath  declar'd.' 

"  My  father,  hear  me,'  craz'd  and  wild 
She  cries,  "  he  who  the  sentence  gives, 
E'en  the  high  priest,  his  is  the  child 
That  in  Gelchossa's  bosom  lives. 
Alas !  how  should  the  unhappy  tell 
What  irresistible  dark  spell 
Won  from  unholy  magic's  charms, 
Betray'd  her  to  the  undoer's  arms. 
Night  after  night,  dead  slumbers  came 
Upon  her :  she  knew  not  the  cause  ; 
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Tlie  virgins,  scornful,  saw  her  shame, 
The  enrag'd  priests  denounc'd  tlie  laws, 
They  cast  her  to  the  dungeon's  gloom ; 
Then  stood  the  guiltiness  confest. 
The  high  priest  bade  her  terrors  rest ; 
That  he  would  save  her  from  the  doom. 
That  tho'  the  laws  must  seem  obey'd, 
To  shield  his  dignity  and  fame, 
Yet  might  Gelchossa's  mind  be  staj'd 
On  him  whose  love  had  been  to  blame. 
Thence  nothing  could  Gelchossa  know 
Of  passing  hours,  of  waking  woe  ; 
But  plenteous  o'er  her  fever'd  brain 
Hath  mis'ry  show'r'd  dark  dreams  of  pain. 

"  Cease  little  trembler,  be  thou  still, 
Soon  with  thy  mother  thou  wilt  sleep.' 
She  said.     Her  cheek  grew  damp  and  chill. 
Her  burning  eye  refus'd  to  weep  ; 
She  felt  her  pangs. — She  gave  thee  life, 
And  sunk  exhausted  on  this  breast. 
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A  victim  to  the  mingled  strife ; 

Poor  suff'rer,  she  at  length  knew  rest. 

Why  tell  thee  more  ?     Thy  infant  cries 

Clam'rously  pleaded,     Kerthal  bore 

Thee,  and  pursu'd  the  bidden  path, 

Until  this  place  greeted  his  eyes. 

The  people  heard  his  story  o'er. 

They  cherish'd  thee.     Thou'st  liv'd  for  wrath  ;- 

For  wrath — for  thou  of  race  art  sprung. 

O'er  whom  the  clouds  of  wrath  are  hung." 

Here  ceas'd  the  aged  man  to  speak, 
But  sorrow,  more  than  words  could  tell, 
Fast  down  his  pale  and  hagard  cheek 
In  bitter  tears  abundant  fell. 


END    OF    CANTO    II. 


CANTO  III. 


Xf  Marthon's  thoughts,  perplex'd  before, 
Had  wand'ring  doubtfully  revolv'd, 
Thence,  firm  within  his  breast  he  bore, 
The  purpose  steadfast,  and  resolv'd. 

Now  in  that  place  were  workmen  rare, 
Of  nice  design,  and  curious  skill 
In  gold  and  silver,  steel  and  brass ; 
Arm'ries  they  wrought,  and  vessels  fair; 
And  when  they  certain  boats  could  fill, 
They  caus'd  them  up  the  tide  to  pass ; 
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Num'rous  the  boats  were,  deep  and  wide, 
And  upward  they  were  wont  to  glide, 
Rapid,  as  by  attraction  led ; 
But  when  the  tide  returning  came, 
Conveying  cattle,  corn,  and  bread, 
They  floated  slowly  down  the  stream. 

It  fell,  that  on  a  time,  command, 
In  the  first  boat  conspicuous  sent, 
Arriv'd  to  the  chief  artist's  hand, 
On  written  scroll,  to  this  intent : 

"  The  high  priest,  Arrathon,  requires. 
That  thou,  with  diligence  and  care, 
Shalt  form  and  temper  in  the  fires, 
Meet  armour  for  a  prince  to  wear. 
With  gold,  the  cuirass  and  the  shield, 
Be  emboss'd  on  fretted  argent  field ; 
Pure  gold  the  helm  be :  to  fulfil 
The  whole  exert  thy  utmost  skill : 
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Be  all  the  parts  of  ample  size, 
Nor  spar'd  be  gems  of  brilliancy ; 
Such  gems  as  wealthy  nations  prize 
To  deck  the  brows  of  majesty  : 
Choose  ablest  workmeii  to  thine  aid, 
And  be  our  mandate  prompt  obey'd." 

Art  all  her  emulative  powers 
Put  forth  her  beauty  to  bewray, 
And  'ere  the  lapse  of  many  hours 
The  matchless  work  completed  lay ; 
With  gold  the  cuirass  and  the  shield 
Were  richly  emboss'd  on  argent  field, 
With  gems  the  golden  helmet  shone, 
Blaz'ning  as  'midst  a  fiery  zone. 
The  admiring  people  throng  to  gaze, 
Nor  find  they  terms  to  speak  their  praise. 

By  word,  by  sign,  then  unexpress'd, 
Rose  envy  and  hate  in  Marthon's  breast. 
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"  Who,"  to  his  soul  he  said,  "  is  he, 
This  prince,  so  honored  of  thj  sire  ? 
Is  he  than  thou  more  brave  ?  more  free  ? 
Or  pants  he  with  a  nobler  fire  ? 
Or  is  his  arm  more  strong-  for  war 
Than  thine,  oh  Marthon  ?  thou,  whose  name 
In  darkness  wrapt,  lies  buried  far 
From  song,  from  honor,  and  from  fame." 

Wearied  with  wond'ring,  now  retir'd 
The  people  from  the  water-side ; 
Marthon,  with  fervent  thoughts  inspir'd, 
Looks  on  the  slowly  turning  tide : 
No  eye  beholds ; — he  straightway  stands 
Upon  the  boat,  unclasps  the  bands 
Of  the  fair  armour,  and  within 
Succeeds  concealing  place  to  win. 
Borne  up  the  stream,  at  length  his  eyes, 
With  gaze  of  ecstaey  invite, 
From  the  soft-glowing  morniag  skies, 
The  loveliness  of  azure  light. 
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The  boats  are  soon,  with  loud  shrill  knock, 

Staid  in  their  course  by  sudden  shock. 

A  brazen  wall  immense  appears, 

That  to  the  very  height  of  heaven, 

Its  tow'ring-  loftiness  uprears, 

Meteless  in  width,  of  surface  even, 

Bright  polish'd  as  the  wave  below, 

On  which  it  pours  ia  radiant  show, 

The  richness  of  the  splendor  won, 

From  the  ardent,  glory-circled  sun. 

Behind  the  wall  repeated  blows 

Sharp  on  the  sounding  metal  ring, 

A  great  chasm  spreads,  in  rushing  flows 

The  stream,  as  to  its  parent  spring. 

Entered  are  all  the  boats,  and  men 

To  guide  them  o'er  the  wid'ning  flood, 

Hastefully  throng,  the  wall  agen 

Clos'd,  shows  not  where  the  op'ning  stood. 

The  high  blue  heav'n's  illum'ning  smiles 

O'er  vast  expansive  lake  are  thrown, 
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On  whose  cahn  surface  fertile  isles 
Are  thickly,  and  in  beauty  strown  ; 
Their  grove-clad  vallies,  plains,  and  hills 
With  flocks  and  herds  invested  wide, 
And  watered  by  innum'rous  rills 
That  thro'  them  sweetlj  murm'ring  glide; 
Rich  edifices,  scarcely  seen, 
At  intervals  show  from  between 
The  trees,  and  on  their  fronts  unfold 
Chaste  iv'ry  and  resplendent  gold. 
In  majesty,  from  mortal  eyes, 
Distant  stupendous  mountains  rise 
Enclosing  the  whole  lake  around. 
With  steep  impenetrable  bound. 
That  none  or  to  or  fro  might  pass. 
And  on  their  summits  wall  of  brass, 
Lifted  above  light's  trembling  streams, 
To  bathe  in  her  vast  ocean  seems. 
No  sight  such  grandeur  could  explore. 
No  eagle  wing  so  high  could  soar. 
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Before  a  spacious  lofty  dome 
Of  polish'd  marble,  white  as  snow, 
The  costly-laden  boats  are  come, 
And  busy  crowds  the  wealth  unstow. 
Nor  tamely,  nor  with  scant  amaze, 
They  on  the  gem-bright  armor  gaze. 
Some  raise  from  out  the  boat  with  care. 
And  place  on  boards  the  structure  fair, 
Then  cautious  bearing  it  and  slow, 
They  pass  thro'  many  winding  ways 
Of  wide  inexplicable  maze, 
That  seem  nor  bound  nor  end  to  know. 
At  length,  by  their  conductor  warn'd, 
They  pause  before  a  portal  giand, 
Whose  iv'ry  pillars  richly  adorn'd, 
Beaded  with  gold  conspicuous  stand, 
Around  them  in  alternate  wreath. 
Garnets  and  sparkling  em'ralds  twine, 
The  portal  gold,  and  large,  beneath 
The  folding  doors  of  silver  shine ; 
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Thej  open,  and  present  to  view 
A  chamber  of  immense  extent. 
O'er  which,  in  many  a  mingled  hue, 
The  chast'ned  flame  of  day  is  sent 
Thro'  crystal,  tinted  with  such  dyes 
As  ev'ning  sheds  on  summer  skies  ; 
Gold,  crimson,  purple,  blend  below 
The  bright'ned  dusk,  the  mellow'd  glow, 
And  fair  white  fleecy  clouds  above 
In  breathless  silence  seem  to  move; 
Nor  had  not  equal  art  display'd 
Round  on  the  ample  walls  the  shade 
Of  deep'ned  glyn  and  mantling  grove, 
Where  gentleness  might  love  to  rove ; 
Nor  wanting  was  the  silv'ry  stream 
Bright  from  amid  the  trees  to  gleam ; 
In  many  a  sportive  wave  it  wound 
Green  bow'rs  and  flow'ry  banks  around, 
And  sun-bright  gems  of  ev'ry  hue 
Hung  blossoming  those  lovely  bowers. 
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And  diamonds  shone  like  heav'nly  dew, 
Soft-trembling  on  those  banks  of  flowers. 

Retir'd,  within  an  alcove  wide. 
An  aged  man,  of  kingl^y  air, 
Reclin'd  in  dignity  of  pride  ; 
His  look  was  such  that  none  might  dare 
Approach  unbidden,  none  his  name 
Might  rashly  speak,  or  audience  claim. 
Tlio'  the  conductor  seem'd  in  rank. 
E'en  as  a  noble  of  the  land, 
Kneeling  he  on  the  threshold  sank, 
'Till  call'd  by  beck'ning  of  the  hand  : 
Again  he  kneels : — "  High  Priest  of  heaven, 
Behold,"  he  said,  "  unto  thj  will 
Careful  attention  hath  been  given, 
And  now  thy  mandate  to  fulfil 
We  to  thy  sacred  presence  bring  * 

The  gift  thou  dost  design  the  king." 
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"  To  please  the  pride  of  youthful  breast, 
Place  it,"  he  answered  calm  and  slow, 
"  Close  hy  the  shrine  of  Beal,  where  best 
It's  splendidness  and  worth  may  show." 

Low  bowing  they  obedient  went. 
More  labyrinthine  turnings  thro', 
Speedful,  yet  day  was  well  nigh  spent 
'Ere  Beal's  high  dwelling  rose  to  view  : 
Gold  was  the  shrine,  and  o'er  it  flam'd 
Resemblance  of  the  mighty  Beal, 
Cloth'd  in  the  brightness  of  his  rays ; 
So  dazzlingly  the  splendor  stream'd, 
That  tow'rds  it,  e'en  thro'  darkling  veil, 
Should  the  pain'd  vision  trembling  gaze. 
Large  the  god's  glitt'ring  mantle  flow'd, 
With  topazes  and  saphires  spreaj, 
And  amethysts  and  rubies  glow'd 
In  burning  glory  round  his  head. 
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Four  steps  of  precious  stones  were  laid, 
Massive  and  broad,  th'  ascent  to  aid 
To  the  area  of  the  holy  hill; 
Jasper  was  one,  one  chrysolite, 
The  third  was  lazuli,  the  fourth 
Cornelian  of  unblemish'd  white, 
All  exquisitely  wrought,  their  worth 
Thrice  trebled  by  the  carver's  skill. 
Unsullied  crystals  fram'd  in  gold, 
Join'd,  as  by  workmanship  divine, 
In  sparkling,  wide,  pellucid  fold 
Enwrap  the  area  and  the  shrine. 
Close  to  its  base,  on  the  outer  side. 
Low  silver  pedestals  are  plac'd, 
Num'rous  and  large,  in  circuit  wide ; 
Most  by  rich  plenteous  off' rings  grac'd, 
But  vacant  some,  of  which  with  care, 
The  guide  of  those  who  the  armor  bear, 
One  choosing,  straightway  gives  command, 
That  there  the  kingly  gift  should  stand. 
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Obey'd  his  mandate,  they  retire 
Xo  th'  inner  temple,  where  no  eye 
Save  that  of  the  great  god  of  fire. 
The  footsteps  of  their  course  could  spy. 

No  look  is  tow'rds  the  armature, 
Whence  Marthon  now  unseen,  secure, 
Forth  vent'ring  mingles  with  a  throng 
Of  worshippers  who  mov'd  along 
To  one  of  the  outward  eastern  gates. 
His  steps,  unconscious  of  design, 
Are  guided  or  impell'd  by  fates ; 
He  at  length  sees  the  high  tow'rs  shine 
Of  Tarah,  and  to  them  he  turns 
His  course  with  earnestness ;  he  burns 
With  wild  ambition's  thirst  for  fame, 
Tho'  famine  hath  oppress'd  his  frame. 
The  city  wide  before  him  lies, 
By  busy  bustling  thousands  swarra'd, 
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The  king  exclaims,  "  'twas  worth  thy  while 

From  kindred  and  from  home  to  part. 

Sweet  £lma,  he  whom  thy  command 

Hath  plac'd  in  Comhal's  chosen  band, 

Need  never  far  from  Comhal's  shield 

Be  found,  on  the  embattled  field. 

Sweet  Elma,  with  thy  banner  spread 

Bright  to  his  hope-illumin'd  view, 

What  hosts  opposing  can  he  dread  ? 

What  o'er  his  path  can  peril  strew, 

Save  flow'rs  of  bloom,  and  gems  of  worth  ? 

Conqu'ring  to  conquer  he  goes  forth. 

His  sword  the  sword  of  strength  shall  prove. 

And  round  his  steps  shall  glory  move." 

"  Unknown  to  Elma  is  the  guest, 
Tho'  haply  now  at  beatagh-board. 
For  whom  was  Kenneth's  wish  express'd, 
That  Comhal  might  engage  his  sword." 
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"  And,"  cries  the  king  with  bright'ning  eye, 
"  Does  Eliua  know  what  her  command 
To  Kenneth's  stranger  guest  hath  given  ? 
Knows  she  that  princely  nobles  vie 
For  entrance  into  Comhal's  band  ? 
They  vie  when  they  the  tide  have  driv'n 
Of  war,  and  to  advance  their  claim 
They  tell  their  toils  and  show  their  fame." 

"  Thou  hast  not  pledg'd  thee  on  thy  sword," 
The  maid  returns,  "  forget  the  thing, 
'Tvvas  but  a  jest,  a  passing  word, 
And  may  not,  must  not  bind  the  king." 

"  I've  pledg'd  me  to  that  gentle  eye, 
I've  pledg'd  me  to  that  blushing  cheek," 
He  answers,  "  and  so  lov'd  a  tye 
Will  Comhal  never  w  ish  to  break. 
Th'  unknown,  whom  beauteous  Elraa's  voice 
Enrolls  in  Comhal's  chosen  band. 
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Comhal  will  in  his  fame  rejoice, 
And  greet  him  with  a  brother's  hand." 

"  Nor  void  the  gen'rous  promise  fell : 
Oh  never  did  a  brother's  smile 
Shed  lovelier  brightness  to  dispel 
The  pang  of  hate,  the  gloom  of  guile. 
But  smiles,  alas  !  how  weak,  how  vain. 
To  sooth  the  burnings  of  that  breast 
Where  dwelt  dark  envy's  rankling  pain, 
Which  hopeless  love  had  robb'd  of  rest ; 
For  Elraa ;  but,  no  more,  no  more, — 
The  nuptial  splendor  glittered  wide  ; 
Marthon  the  red  branch  banner  bore, 
.  And  Elma  smil'd  in  royal  pride. 
And  Comhal  smil'd  in  kingly  grace, 
And  gave  the  unknown,  unhonor'd  name 
Of  Marthon  it's  distinguish'd  place 
'Mid  princes  long  espous'd  of  fame. 
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"  There  was  a  day,  when  to  be  done 
Were  mystic  rites  and  sacrifice ; 
And  priests,  and  virgins  of  the  sun, 
The  king  of  their  intent  advise ; 
For  they  must  pass  them  o'er  the  wate 
To  lovely  Innis  Moina's  cave, 
And  deem'd  not,  that  they  to  and  fro 
In  safety  might  unguarded  go. 
Twice  fifty  ten-bench'd  gallies  fair 
Two  thousand  gallow-glasses  row ; 
The  black  plum'd  helm's  terrific  glare 
Frowns  fierce  from  ev'ry  dark'ned  prow : 
Rang'd  in  wide  crescent  they  await 
The  coming  of  the  priestly  state. 
Now  slowly  from  the  sheltered  cove 
That  winds  within  the  sacred  grove, 
The  splendid  barges  are  beheld, 
And  solemn  strains  to  heav'n  have  swell'd. 
And  ev'ry  movement  of  the  oar 
Sends  music  to  the  list'ning  shore. 
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With  pennons  high  display'd 
They  stretch  along  the  crowded  strand, 
Where  dazzlingly  array' d, 
Is  seen  the  monarch's  chosen  band ; 
He  at  their  head  with  warrior  air 
And  gesture  such  as  heroes  wear, 
Cloth'd  in  his  glitt'ring  armor  bright, 
Stands  tow'ring  in  his  stately  height. 
"  Let  fifty  of  our  band,"  he  said, 
"  The  sacred  life  of  Arrathon 
This  day  take  in  their  special  charge." 
Straightway  by  lot  were  fifty  led, 
Of  whom  it  fell,  that  Marthon  one, 
Went  down  into  the  high  priest's  barge. 
'Till  then,  o'er  arm  of  knight  so  young, 
The  red  branch  never  had  been  slung, 
And  oft  did  his  unconscious  sire 
Cast  glance  iiuiuisitive  t' enquire  ; 
To  ask  in  words  his  pride  refus'd. 
But  still  he  look'd  and  silent  mus'd  : 
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At  length  he  spake  ;  "  How  long,"  he  said, 
"  Hast  thou,  my  son,  the  red  branch  worn  ? 
So  young,  hast  thou  in  battle  bled? 
Hast  thou  the  palm  of  vict'ry  borne  ?" 
Then  Marthon  lowlily  replied : — 

"  By  the  king's  grace  thy  servant  stands, 
Honor'd  much  more  than  might  betide 
Th'  unpractis'd  sword  of  youthful  hands ; 
But  holy  sire,  if  thou  thine  ear 
Alone  wouldst  to  thy  servant  give, 
Thou  certain  things  indeed  shalt  hear, 
In  mem'ry  worthy  well  to  live." 

He  spake  not ;  but  his  eye  of  pride 
Roll'd  darkly  on  the  passing  tide. 

The  day  hath  gone. — O'er  Moina's  isle 
The  star-gemm'd  heav'ns  in  brightness  smile ; 
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The  boats  are  moor'd  along  the  coast, 
The  white  tents  glitter  in  tlie  raj, 
Deep  silence  wraps  the  warrior  host, 
And  Sahmin's  virgins'  soft-breath'd  lay 
Sails  sweetly  on  the  slumb'ring  night, 
Clear  as  the  goddess's  own  light. 
The  light  that  mild  in  beauty  fell 
Upon  the  calmly-trembling  wave, 
Whose  rolling  murmur  down  the  dell 
Was  borne  to  Moina's  lonely  cave : 
From  couch  of  care,  and  broken  rest, 
Marthon,  a  wand'rer  of  the  night, 
In  that  sweet  dell  the  lone  bank  press'd. 
By  shadowy  branches  veil'd  from  sight. 
A  stately  form  appear'd  in  view  : 
'Twas  Arrathon — he  nearer  drew — 
His  look  rais'd  to  the  spangled  sky, 
His  folded  hands,  his  sorrowing  air, 
But  most  his  heart-expressing  sigh. 
Spake  the  deep  language  of  despair. 
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"  Oh  what,"  he  cried,  "  unto  the  soul, 
Whom  dark  remorse  with  torture  wrings, 
Avails  it  that  those  stars  bright  roll  ? 
That  the  fair  valley's  verdure  springs  ? 
Or  what  avails,  or  wealth,  or  power, 
A  sov'reign's,  or  a  nation's  love 
To  him  on  whom  th'  eternal  shower 
Of  wrath  falls  burning  from  above  ? 
And  for  soft  beauty's  glowing  smile 
That  gilds  the  lover's  dream  of  joy 
Can  that  th'  abiding  pangs  beguile 
Of  him  who  lov'd  but  to  destroy  ? 
Amply  aveng'd  on  ev'ry  side 
Art  thou,  oh  slumb'rer  of  the  tomb, 
Thou  lovely  sacrifice  to  pride, 
Thou  sweet  flow'r,  with'red  in  ihy  bloom. 
Ha !  Who  art  thou  that  on  my  path 
Obtrud'st,  insolent  ?— Begone." 


Forbear,  and  hear  Gelcho&sa's  son." 
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"  Young  man,  what  would'st  thou  ?     In  thine 
eye, 
And  wild  deportment,  there  appear 
Meanings  of  strange  import  to  lie : 
What  would'st  thou  Arrathon  should  hear?" 

"  This  then,  in  brief  to  Arrathon  : — 
Gelchossa,  from  the  deadly  fire 
Rescued  by  thee,  brought  forth  a  son  ; 
That  son  now  kneels  before  his  sire 
And  supplicates  a  father's  love. 
To  meet  which,  ardent  in  this  breast 
A  son's  fond- throbbing  pulses  move. 
No  eye  beholds — then  unreprest 
Let  nature's  holy  feelings  glow, 
Oh  priest  of  heav'n,  within  thy  heart ; 
Nature's  best  joys  thou  sure  shalt  know, 
While  joy  thou  hast'nest  to  impart." 

"  Spare  me,  thou  sorc'rer ;  by  what  art 
Thou  dost  my  soul's  deep  secret  find 
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I^know  not;  but  fi*om  hence  depart; 
Thy  voice  brings  horror  to  my  mind. 

Hence — hence — away." "  Thy  son,  indeed, 

Oh  Arrathon,  before  thee  kneels, 

And  still  will  kneel,  and  still  will  plead, 

Until  a  father's  bosom  feels." 

"  I  pray  thee  leave  me — to  mine  ear 
Thou  shalt  again  have  free  access  ; 
Thy  proofs  I  patiently  will  hear ; 
Thy  truth  most  fervently  will  bless, 
If  true  thou  art ;  but  now  no  more ; 
Probe  not  the  heart  of  sorrow — go — 
Spare  him  whose  steadfast  tongue  before 
Did  never  utter  plaint  of  woe." 

He  said.     But  why,  oh  Innismone, 
Why  the  continued  tale  relate  ? 
Why  word  by  word  to  thee  make  known 
How  gen'rous  Comhal  met  his  fete, 
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How  beauteous  widow'd  Elma  wept, 

Until  she  slurab'red  with  the  brave  ? 

In  death,  how  good  old  Kenneth  slept, 

His  grey  hairs  borne  down  to  the  grave 

By  lonely  sorrow? — Oh,  'tis  past — 

The  deeds  are  done — these  nerves  may  shake. — 

Sleep  of  the  dead,  still,  still  must  last, 

Nor  tears  can  warm,  nor  sighs  can  wake. 

Ah,  did  this  burtlien'd  heart  rejoice 

When  shouting  multitudes  made  known, 

That  by  the  high  priest's  sacred  voice 

Marthon  was  nam'd  to  Comhal's  throne  ? 

Much  yet  of  guilt  remains  untold ;  « 

But  Innismone  forbear  to  ask. 
Round  Marthon  clouds  of  death  have  roU'd, 
His  soul  shrinks  shudd'ring  from  the  task 
Of  op'ning  mem'ry's  wounds  anew, 
Of  forcing  horror  to  the  view. 
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Lo  morning  dawns ;  to  council-plain 
We  must  repair  with  look  serene ; 
While  the  heart  bursts  with  burning  pain, 
Peace  must  smile  o'er  the  murd'rer's  mien. 


END    OF    CANTO    IV. 
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From  cave  to  cave,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Woke  from  their  wild  dells,  loud  had  rang 
The  thousand  echoes  of  Lough  More, 
With  shoutings  and  with  armor's  clang, 
And  now  they  murmuring  sink  to  rest, 
For  tilts  and  tournaments  are  done ; 
And  silently  the  lake's  mild  breast 
Swells  softly  to  the  setting  sun : 
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And  now  receding  from  the  sky. 
The  blush  of  ev'ning  faintlj  glows, 
While  like  the  breath  of  melody 
Her  gentle  breeze  down  Clonra  flows, 
But  pauses  there,  for  there  such  sound 
Falls  from  a  harp  of  magic  power, 
As  rage  had  tam'd,  as  strength  had  bound 
Fond  slaves  to  love's  enchanted  hour. 

Ceas'd  hath  that  harp— and  tones  more  sweet 
Than  ever  trembling  wire  could  give 
The  list'ning  ear  with  music  meet, 
And  bid  the  heart  to  rapture  live, 
Tones  of  a  voice  that  o'er  the  soul, 
Like  siren  spell,  subduing  stole : 
'Twas  Veivion's  voice. — "  And  why,"  she  said, 
"  Why,  from  the  harp  of  Feargus  now, 
Are  the  wild  strains  of  gladness  fled  ? 
And  why  doth  darkness  cloud  his  brow? 
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His  brow  where  once  dwelt  merriment? 
Are  not  the  toils  of  battle  o'er  ? 
And  hath  he  not  in  tournament 
The  prize  from  ev'ry  rival  bore  ?" 

"  Thou  lovely  h'ght  of  ev'ry  eye, 
Thou  pulse  of  ev'ry  breast, 
Why  seek'st  thou  to  disturb  the  sigh 
That  courts  the  lonely  rest  ? 
For  thee  the  life  of  joy  was  born, 
A  father  hail'd  thy  natal  morn, 
A  mother  o'er  thy  infant  bed 
The  tear  of  silent  transport  shed. 
Thou  know'st  not — may'st  thou  never  know 
The  chillness  that  the  bosom  feels, 
Thro'  which  nor  loves  nor  passions  flow, 
Nor  rapture  throbs,  nor  fondness  steals." 

"  Thou  hast  not  heart  so  dull,  so  cold, 
Or  else  from  symphonies  of  heaven 
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Thy  harp  hath  stol'n  it's  notes  of  sorrow  ; 
For  as  thy  plaintive  numbers  roU'd 
In  calmness  o'er  the  list'ning  ev'n, 
Song's  very  soul  they  seem'd  to  borrow. 
Long  Veivion  did  at  distance  stand. 
And  knew  not  the  magician's  hand, 
But  thought  the  spirits  of  the  glade 
Aerial  melody  had  made. 
Hapless  she  caught  thy  lifted  eye. 
Then  sudden  did'st  thou  start  away  ; 
Thy  bosom  trembled  with  a  sigh, 
And  thy  sweet  harp  neglected  lay. 
Oh  that  thou  would'st  again  resume 
The  sparkling  eye,  the  cheek  of  bloom, 
And  be,  as  thou  wert  once  before, 
The  pride,  the  pleasure  of  Lough  More." 

"  Oh,  lovely  maid,  the  vivid  stream 
Of  glory  that  thy  bright  eye  sheds, 
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Gilding  again  the  illusive  dreaiB, 

A  sky  of  cloudless  beauty  spreads. 

It  must  not  be;  the  song  that  fell, 

Whose  plaintiveness  thou'st  deign'd  to  praise, 

Bids  thee  and  lov'd  Lough  More  farewell, 

And  mourns  the  joys  of  other  days — 

Joys  never,  never  to  return ; — 

The  nameless  seeks  a  distant  bourn — 

Some  land  where  none  may  taunting  say, 

•  Stranger,  thy  father's  fame  display.' 

"  'Tis  but  of  late  that  thou  this  gloom, 
Feargus,  hast  cherish'd  in  thy  breast ; 
Not  gayer  brightness  can  illume 
The  lake,  in  summer  beauty  drest; 
JN^ot  o'er  young  pleasure's  fondest  dream 
Can  fancy  pour  a  lovelier  beam, 
Feargus,  than  gilded  life  for  thee, 
When  first  arose  thy  minstrelsy, 
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Sprightlier  than  whisp'ring  voice  of  spring 

Rejoicing  o'er  the  bloomy  spray. 

Oft  Veivion  ask'd,  while  thou  did'st  sing, 

Is  that  the  lark's  enraptur'd  lay  ? 

And  gloomy,  Why  ?     Not  yet  are  hung 

The  harps  that  have  thy  glory  sung ; 

But  while  they  sounded  in  the  hall, 

E'en  then  thy  mien  was  mark'd  of  aU, 

E'en  then  arose  thy  bosom's  sigh, 

And  sorrow  swam  within  thine  eye; 

And  when  thou  hastily  went'st  forth, 

The  good  Carthollan  said, 

^  Why  from  that  gallant  heart  of  worth 

Hath  pulse  of  pleasure  fled  ?' 

"  Lady,  farewell.     When  thou  shalt  see 
A  wand'rer  faintingly  recline. 
Then  think  of  him  who  would  for  thee, 
Exulting,  life's  last  throb  resign ; 
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Who  haply  then,  when  thou  with  smile 
The  weary  dost  from  pain  beguile  ; 
Far  from  thy  view,  on  foreign  strand, 
Luird  by  the  wint'ry  storm  to  rest. 
May  want  a  stranger's  pitying  hand 
To  bear  hira  to  earth's  shelt'ring  breast. 
Farewell,  sweet  lady ;  o'er  thy  head 
May  ev'ry  moment's  magic  flight 
The  balmy  dews  of  pleasure  shed, 
And  give  thy  bosom  new  delight. 
Farewell,  a  long,  a  last  farewell. 
And  thou,  oh  lovely  stream  that  roves 
Thro'  Clonra's  soft  and  silent  dell, 
Farewell,  with  all  thy  shadowy  groves. 
Farewell  ye  woods,  farewell  ye  bowers, 
Ye  witnesses  of  blissful  hours; 
And  Veivion,  thou,  farewell  once  more, 
Thou  precious  gem  of  Innis  Store. 
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I 

"  What  mean'st  thou  ?    Whither  would'st  thou  i 

go?  ■] 

And  why  desert  Carthollan's  age  ?" 

"  A  princelier  arm  shall  crush  thy  foe — 

A  nobler  stem  the  threat'ner's  rage."  | 

1 

"  Surely  thou  speak' st  as  tliro'  disdain  j 

For  valiant  deeds  unthank'd,  unsung ;  j 

I 
Now,  for  three  days  hath  minstrel  strain 

In  praises  of  thy  greatness  rung."  .■ 

"  Lady,  thou  wrong'st  a  loyal  heart, 

Yet  not  for  that,  this  tongue  shall  tell  j 

,1 
The  sorrow  that  can  ne'er  depart —  1 

The  secret  woe — once  more,  fareweU." 

Equipp'd  for  journeying  was  the  knight, 
The  helm  was  on  his  head,  . 
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And  from  his  breast  the  cuirass  bright 

It's  silv'ry  lustre  shed; 

The  sword  hung  glitt'ring  by  his  side, 

His  hand  embrac'd  the  spear; 

Yet  show'd  his  eye  no  warrior  pride, 

For  glist'ned  there  a  tear. 

"  Yet,  stay  thee,  yet,"  the  lady  cries 
With  gently-rais'd,  entreating  eyes, 
"  Yet  stay  thee. — To  Carthollan's  dome 
To  seek  thee  hath  a  stranger  come ; 
As  deeply  sorrowing  oft  he  sighs, 
And  round  him  wraps  his  close  disguise ; 
About  thee  questioning ;  when  told 
How  thou  the  waves  of  war  had'st  roU'd, 
O'er  his  dark  visage  then  a  beam 
Of  mournful  pleasure  seem'd  to  gleam. — 
'  I  wait  the  youth's  return,'  he  said, 
Then  converse  shunn'd,  and  bent  his  head." 
i2 
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Thej  now  are  in  the  lofty  hall 
Where  princely  guests  are  wond'ring  seen ; 
Awe-struck,  in  silence  gazing  aH, 
Upon  the  stranger's  haggard  mien, 
And  oft  a  start  of  sorrow  wild, 
Like  lightning  shot  athwart  his  brow. 
And  his  sunk  eye  in  horror  smil'd. 
As  tho'  he  swore  some  murd'rous  vow ; 
And  oft  his  glance  of  gloomy  ire 
He  roU'd  around  with  dark'ning  scowl ; 
Save  his  stern  front,  and  eye  of  fire. 
His  face  was  wrapt  in  priestly  cowl. 

Before  him  when  young  Feargus  stood, 
And  claim'd  the  notice  of  his  eye, 
He  bar'd  a  dagger  stain'd  with  blood ; 
His  heart-groan  sunk  into  a  sigh. 

"  Art  thou,"  he  said,  "  the  foundling-boy 
Whose  helpless  infancy  was  thrown 
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To  perish  on  the  wint'ry  wave? 

If  thou  art  he — forswear  all  joj, 

And  let  it  to  thine  heart  be  known, 

This  foul  steel  pierc'd  a  bosom  brave, 

A  bosom  above  measure  free, 

Where  dwelt  chaste  honor's  cherish'd  glow, 

A  bosom  that  had  puls'd  for  thee 

Did  yet  it's  gen'rous  pulses  flow. — 

Forswear  all  joy  'till  thou  hast  said, 

'  Behold  the  avenger  of  the  dead.' 

Come  thou  with  me — from  words  we  cease  ; — 

But  if  fear  trembleth  round  thy  heart. 

Remain  thee,  and  rejoice  in  peace — 

Unvowing,  and  unpledg'd  we  part." 

"  Nor  doubt  nor  fear 

E'er  trembled  here ; 
Mysterious  stranger  lead  the  way. 

If  to  the  tomb ; 

Her  deepest  gloom 
Shall  charm  me  more  than  sparkling  day. 
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Chief  of  Lough  More — thou,  as  a  sire, 
Did'st  shield  the  foundling's  infant  years, 
There  wants  not  here  a  soul  of  fire — 
The  valiant  will  forgive  these  tears. 
Chief  of  Lough  More,  farewell,  farewell ; 
May'st  thou  in  peace  and  honor  dwell 
'Till  thou  a  joyful  hour  hast  told 
For  ev'rj  tear  that  ever  roli'd 
From  grateful  heart  within  thy  dome ; 
Then,  indeed,  age  shall  bear  thee  home. 
Stranger,  lead  on." 

"  E'en  like  the  dream, 
The  dreary  troubler  of  the  night. 
They're  gone,"  Carthollan  cries  ;  "  the  gleam 
Of  morning  pains  the  fev'red  sight. 
That  youth  was  to  my  bosom  dear ; 
My  soul  not  tend'rer  parting  gave, 
When  sorrow  wrung  the  heart's  sad  tear 
To  dew  young  Fillan's  early  grave, 
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When,  of  Carthollan's  bojs,  the  best, 
The  last,  the  bravest,  sunk  to  rest. 
Veivion,  thou  sweet  one,  bring  thy  lyre, 
And  sing  young  Fillan's  hapless  fall ; 
For  social  joy,  and  festal  fire 
Are  dark'ned  in  Carthollan's  hall." 

Her  lovely  lyre,  then  Veivion  strung 
While  pensive  sadness  shadowy  hung 
Upon  her  forehead  fair, 
And  thus  with  plaintive  voice  she  sung, 
A  melancholy  air. 

"  The  dark  ghost  of  the  mountain  stood  mourn- 
fully beck'ning, 
And  the  cave's  moaning  echo  lamentingly  sigh'd. 
*  Oh  prepare,'    cries  the  bard,    '  for  the  war's 
deadly  reck'ning; 
Sweet  Emania,  thy  fields  must  with  slaughter 
be  ^ycd.' 
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"  Hark !  fi'om  lonely  Glyn  Corrough  the  roaring 
of  thunder. 

No,  oh  no,  'tis  the  war-cry  insulting  the  brave. 
The  mild  bosom  of  peacefulness  rending  asunder, 

Enkindling  the  tempest,  and  arming  the  grave. 

"  Oh,  young  Fillan,  yon  light  was  no  beam  of 
the  morning, 
Forth  inviting  thee,  gaily,  to  chase  the  brown 
deer  : 
No, — yon  glance  that  awoke  thee,  was  battle's 
dread  warning, 
'Twas  the  moon's  quiv'ring  lustre  thrown  bright 
from  the  spear. 

"  Morning,  gladly  the  wings  of  her  loveliness 
spreading. 
Widely  wafted    the  heroe's,    the  conqueror's 
name. 
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Ev'ning;,  darkly  her   damp  dews    in    silentness 
shedding, 
Coldlj  wept  o'er  the  fall'n  on  the  field  of  his 
fame." 

So  sang  she,  and  drew  many  a  tear  ; 
For  simple  tho'  the  song  might  be, 
The  music  warbled  on  the  ear 
Like  sighs  of  sorrowing  melodj. 

"  Ay,  gallant  youth,"  CarthoUan  said, 
As  now  the  harp  in  silence  lay, 
"  Ev'ning,  indeed,  her  damp  dews  shed, 
My  brave  boy,  o'er  thy  lifeless  clay. 
Two  days,  'mid  slaughter'd  foes,  in  vain 
We  sought  the  fair  corpse  of  the  slain. 
Ah,  fair  no  more — gash'd  and  deform'd. 
Like  smiling  vale,  by  earthquake  storm'd, 
My  Fillan,  thou  at  length  wert  known, 
Dimly  e'en  to  thy  father's  eyes. 
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Thou  slumb'red'st  in  thy  case  of  stone ; 
The  cronan  trembled  to  the  skies, 
And  sounded  jet,  when  new  war  roll'd, 
Then  cried  the  people,  *  give  us  peace.' 

"  Be  this,  I  said,  to  Marthon  told, 
Oh,  bard,  we  from  resistance  cease. 
We  go  unconquer'd  to  Lough  More, 
There  in  retirement  spend  our  days. 
Let  Marthon  reign  £  mania  o'er. 
Whose  fertile  hills  their  beauty  raise 
In  cultur'd  richness  to  the  heaven. 
Let  him  possess  her  gilded  towers. 
Her  palaces,  her  armed  powers  ; 
So  peace  be  to  the  people  given. 
When  Marthon  shall  in  death  lie  cold 
Let  Veivion  then  the  sceptre  hold ; 
When  she  shall  to  the  grave  go  down 

Let  Marthon's  heir 

Unquestion'd  wear, 
With  Tarah's,  fair  Emania's  crown." 
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Such  peace  was  sign'd,  such  bond  was  giv'n, 
And  witness'd  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 
Years,  peaceful  years,  had  wing'd  their  way, 
And  Marthon,  undisturb'd  held  sway. 

The  rose  now  blush'd  on  Veivion's  cheek, 
The  diamond  trembled  from  her  eye  : 
Thro'  herald  voice  did  Marthon  speak  : — 
"  Chief  of  Lough  More,  let  nuptial  tie, 
Veivion  to  Tarah's  sov'reign  bind  ; 
So,  join'd  in  palaces  and  towers. 
Shall  Tarah's  and  Emania's  powers 
The  strength  of  lasting  union  find. 
This  is  our  will — be  it  obey'd  : 
And  further — be  the  tribute  paid, 
Thou  owest  for  the  wide  Lough  More, 
Her  islands,  groves,  and  fertile  shore," 

"  I  pass  the  insolent  demand. 
Tribute  from  the  unconquer'd  to  require. 
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But  could  that  lovely  maid,  her  hand 

Bestow  on  him  who  slew  her  sire  ? 

Upon  whose  brow  of  darkness  hung- 

The  horrors  of  her  kindred's  gore, 

The  curses  of  whose  hate  were  flung, 

E'en  to  the  silence  of  Lough  More  ? 

Refusal  swift  rewoke  the  war ; 

So  far,  how  it  hath  far'd,  ye  know. 

But  soon  the  strength'ned  storm  must  jar — 

Soon  must  Lough  More's  lone  tow'rs  lie  low.' 

He  said.     The  chiefs  with  voice,  with  hand, 

In  promptness  pledg'd  them,  one  and  all, 

Around  Lough  More  a  wall  to  stand, 

Or  with  Lough  More  a  ruin  fall." 

Meanwhile,  a  blaze  bursts  on  the  sky 
From  pharos'  hill,  and  tower. 
"  The  beacon-fire,  that  bids  us  fly, 
The  summon's-voice  of  power," 
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Exclaim  the  chiefs,  "  we  to  the  plain, 
But  not  to  strengthen  Tarah's  line ; 
A  lovelier  cause  our  swords  maintain — 
Sweet  princess  of  Emania — thine." 

So  spake  the  chiefs  ;  the  vassals  flew. 
Sprang  to  their  boat  each  gallant  crew ; 
The  white  sails  glitter  to  the  moon, 
The  foam  flies  sparkling  from  the  oar, 
'Ere  night  had  glided  to  her  noon, 
Deep  slumb'rj  silence  wrapt  Lough  More, 
Save  when  the  watch  word,  loud  and  shrill, 
Awoke  wild  echo  from  the  hill. 
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Xn  pride  of  conscious  beauty  glowing-, 
The  blushing  east  to  ardent  day, 
Soft-yielding,  cast  her  veil  away, 
With  smile  of  joy  her  brightness  showing. 
And  wide  on  Tarah's  council-plain 
A  thousand  banners  floated  high. 
And  music's  loudest,  loftiest  strain, 
Like  pealing  thunder  shook  the  sky ; 
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Above  that  strain,  the  trumpet's  clang 
Forth  from  the  royal  pharos  rang. 

Prompt  to  the  sound, 

The  nobles  round, 
Cloth'd  in  the  rich  array  of  war. 
And  throng'd  from  near,  and  throng'd  from  far. 
High  o'er  the  sacred  stone  of  fate, 
Enthron'd  in  splendor,  Marthon  tow'r'd 
His  heart  with  kingly  pride  elate, 
Yet  dark  his  gloomy  visage  low'rd. 
Wide  canopy  of  gold  was  spread, 
On  lofty  iv'ry  pillars  rais'd. 
To  shield  from  day  the  sov'reign's  head, 
And  sparkling  gems  around  him  blaz'd. . 
Each  chief  in  turn,  before  the  throne, 
The  homage  of  obeisance  pays ; 
The  multitudes  at  distance  gaze, 
Beneath  their  weight  the  mountains  groan. 
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Low  to  the  sceptre  of  his  son 
Now  bow'd  the  hoary  Arrathon ; 
He  look'd  not  now  with  glance  of  pride, 
Nor  stepp'd  he  now  with  stately  stride, 
His  falt'ring-  eyes  are  dark  and  dim, 
And  palsy  shakes  his  ev'ry  limb. 

"  Oh  king,"  he  said,  "  fav'red  of  heaven, 
Numb'red  with  blessing  be  thy  days, 
And  empire  long  to  thee  be  given. 
The  gods  have  will'd  that  thou  should'st  raise 
Vict'ry's  bright  standard  wide  and  far : 
Justice  doth  guide  thee  with  her  star. 
For  who  but  sees  that  lasting  peace 
The  nuptial  bond  alone  can  bind  ? 
That  war's  dark  horrors  may  not  cease 
'Till  Tarah  holds  Emaniatwin'd. 
Wherefore  be  steadfast,  nor  recal 
Thy  wrath  'till  thou  hast  struck  the  blow. 
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Soon  must  rebellion  with'red  fall, 
When  forth  thou  in  thy  strength  shalt  go 
So  have  decreed  the  gods  above, 
Who  keep  thee  in  their  special  love." 


He  took  ;  then  spake  dark  Innismone. 

''  E'en  as  the  holy  priest  of  heaven 
The  counsel  of  the  gods  hath  spoke, 
So  shall  thy  foes,  oh  king,  be  driven, 
When  round  them  hath  thy  tempest  broke. 
For,  look  what  hosts  the  princes  bring 
Their  loyal  valour  to  display; 
And  now,  if  so  it  please  the  king, 
We  marshal  here  'ere  we  array. 
Thus,  mighty  monarch,  shalt  thou  know 
What  strength  thou  hast  t'  o'erwhelm  thy  foe." 
He  said.     The  king  assentment  gave, 
And  straight  the. moving  hosts  are  seen, 
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Bright,  as  the  oceans  sparkling  Avave, 
They  glitter  o'er  th'  expanded  green, 
In  gaudy  show,  tho'  fierce  and  dread, 
With  rising  spears  and  ensigns  spread. 

Tarah  the  while  at  distance  stood. 
Nor  spear  nor  streaming  flag  uprear'd  ; 
Dark  as  a  lightning-stricken  wood, 
Alone  unniarshall'd  she  appear'd ; 
For  at  her  head  the  great  Fingal 
Stood  not,  her  banner'd  strength  to  call ; 
Fingal,  whose  shield  for  thirty  years, 
Bright  guiding-star  to  Tarah's  spears, 
Had  pour'd  o'er  many  a  fame-sang  day 
The  glories  of  a  cloudless  ray. 
But  when  the  battle  ceas'd  to  roar, 
Fingal's  great  spirit  glow'd  no  more, 
No  bonds  of  amity  he  form'd ; 
Jle  griev'd,  but  no  man  knew  his  woe  ; 
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It  seem'd  as  heav'n  in  wrath  had  storm'd 
And  laid  a  beauteous  fabric  low, 
And  round  the  ruin  night  was  spread, 
And  hope  and  tenderness  were  fled. 
And  aweful  flames  of  mightj  mind 
Tremendous  thro'  the  darkness  shin'd. 

"  Where,"  said  the  king,  "  does  Tarah's  chief, 
The  great  Fingal,  conceal  his  grief:" 

Then  forth  from  Tarah's  thousands  came 
An  aged  warrior,  Rerth  his  name ; 
With  meet  obeisance  to  the  throne, 
"  Oh  king,"  he  said,  "  four  days  have  flown 
Since  'twas  thy  servant's  turn  to  keep 
Night-watch  within  the  gen'ral's  dome ; 
The  noble  chieftain's  broken  sleep 
Doth  urge  him  oft,  by  night  to  roam ; 
Now,  veil'd  in  deep  disguise,  he  pass'd, 
A  priestly  cowl  enwrapp'd  his  head. 
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And  cautious  look  oft  round  he  cast, 
While  to  the  outer  port  he  sped. 
A  page  stood  ready  with  his  steed, 
He  mounted,  and  the  winged  speed 
That  bore  him  from  my  wond'ring  view, 
My  mind  to  unwonted  notice  drew." 

«  Old  man,  hast  thou  not  nam'd  this  thing 
'Till  now  ?"  the  king  dark  frowning  cried. 

"  No,  not  to  any  man,  great  king," 
The  old  warrior  lowlily  replied. 

"  More  dost  thou  know  than  thou  hast  told ; 
But  torture  shall  unloose  thy  tongue; 
E'en  now  thine  insolence  grows  bold. 
And  clouds  upon  thy  brow  are  hung. 
Stripes  shall  disperse  them,— strip  thee  kern, 
That  thou  respect  for  kings  may'st  learn." 
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"  What  means  my  king?"  while  blushes  dyed 
His  with'red  cheek,  the  old  man  cried. 

Soon  from  the  bands  of  Innismone 
Were  called  men,  servile  to  fulfil 
Whatever  mandate  from  a  throne 
Might  issue,  of  a  tyrant's  will. 
Erin  did  never  bear  a  son 
Who  would  such  deed  of  shame  have  done  ; 
But  ready  for  obedience  stand, 
With  cords,  and  bloody  scourge  prepar'd, 
Slaves  waiting  cruelty's  command. 
Their  breasts  'gainst  ev'ry  feeling  sear'd, 
Inur'd  to  torturing,  grim  they  frown'd. 
Of  Tarah's  hosts  not  one  stood  near ; 
The  aged  victim  look'd  around. 
He  trembled,  tho'  he  felt  not  fear. 
He  flung  from  off^  his  hoary  head 
The  helm  that  covered  many  a  scar. 
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He  bar'd  his  bosom — there  were  spread 
The  deep'ned  seams  of  many  a  war. 

"  These  marks  of  honorable  strife," 
He  said,  "  and  these  grey  hairs  behold — 
Shall  scourges  close  a  warrior's  life  ? 
My  sov'reign,  let  it  not  be  told. 
Not  that  Rerth  values  pain ;  but  shame 
Is  new  to  him  who  fought  for  fame. 
This  hand  for  fifty  years  did  bear 
The  spear  thro'  many  a  dreadful  field, 
And  now  shall  ignominy  tear 
The  honors  from  a  soldier's  shield  ? 
My  king,  know'st  thou  not  Ronnar's  name  ? 
It  is  not  boastingly  I  tell, 
In  thy  last  war  my  Ronnar  fell. 
Did  not  my  boy  the  spear  arrest 
Destin'd  for  thee  ? — It  pierc'd  his  breast.  — 
I  wept  not,  for  he  had  his  fame," 
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"  Slaves,  do  your  duty,"  frowning  cries 
The  king,  "  and  see  ye  scourge  him  well." 

Then  from  the  aged  warrior's  eyes 
A  gush  of  manly  sorrow  fell. 
Such  woe  as  bursts  a  heroe's  breast. 
But  when  the  cords  his  limbs  had  press'd, 
And  when  the  first  foul  lash  was  giv'n, 
His  look  he  lifted  up  to  heaven. 

"  Curse  thee,  thou  tyrant,"  fierce  he  cried, 
And  groan'd  indignantly,  and  died. 

Thro'  the  wide  hosts  a  murmur  ran, 
For  he  had  been  an  honor'd  man. 
His  corpse  is  borne  away  with  tears : 
In  sullen  darkness  Tarah  frown'd ; 
And  all  a  tyrant's  gloomy  fears 
Struck  to  the  bosom  of  the  crown'd. 
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While,  from  the  outskirts  of  the  plain 
A  messenger  approach'd  the  king-. — 
"  Our  sentinels,"  he  said,  "  detain, 
And  hitherward  for  question  bring, 
Oh  sov'reign,  two  detected  spies  ; 
Muffled  the  one  in  close  disguise, 
The  other  arm'd,  a  warrior  young. 
Of  haughty  mien  and  scornful  tongue." 

"  Then  hither  be  their  conduct  sped," 
Recov'ring  voice,  the  king  exclaimM. 
And  straightway  to  his  presence  led. 
Young  Feargus  stands  with  the  unnam'd. 
The  stranger  of  the  hagard  mien ; 
Still,  save  his  gloomy  brow  unseen. 
No  look  tow'rds  him  the  sov'reign  threw, 
But  gaz'd  with  look  of  changeful  hue. 
And  grimly  smil'd  as  he  beheld 
Within  the  fell  grasp  of  his  power, 
His  only  ever-dreaded  foe. 
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A  fierce  joy  to  his  heart  he  held, 
And  said  unto  his  soul,  "  glad  hour, 
Thou  dost  repay  me  years  of  woe." 

Now  the  disguis'd  his  visage  rais'd, 
His  mantle  from  his  shoulders  threw. 
And  king,  and  chiefs  start  back  amaz'd. 
Fingal,  the  mighty,  tow'rs  to  view  ; 
His  ample  shield,  his  dark-plum'd  helm, 
His  look  that  might  a  host  o'erwhelm, 
His  giant  voice  he  rais'd  on  high — 
"  Come,  sons  of  Tarah,  round  the  throne." 
Like  bursting  storms  they  rush,  they  fly ; 
For  soon  their  gen'ral's  voice  was  known, 
And  from  that  voice,  nor  flame,  nor  rack, 
Nor  strength  of  hell  had  kept  them  back : 
O'er  Fingal's  brow  a  pleasure  gleam'd, 
To  mark  his  soldiers'  gen'rous  zeal : 
The  light  he  lov'd,  wide  round  him  stream'd 
From  many  an  oft  and  well  tried  steel. 
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O'er  the  spread  ranks  his  eye  he  roU'd, 
And  seem'd,  as  with  one  glance  he  told 
Their  gathered  numbers. — "  Ha,"  he  said, 
"  A  brave  old  soldier  'scapes  mine  eye, 
Old  Rerth,  where  is  he?"     Ev'ry  head 
Then  hung,  and  ev'ry  breast  a  sigh 
Deep  uttered.     One  at  length  replied, 
"  Beneath  the  scourge,  oh  chief,  he  died." 

Vast,  in  the  noble  vet'rans  breast. 
Then  rose  the  swell  of  soldier  pride, 
And  there  deep  struggled  rage  represt. 
"  Scourg'd !      What  ? — A  soldier  scourg'd,"    he 

cried. 
He  half  unsheath'd  his  sword, — "  forbear," 
He  whisp'red  to  himself,  "  Stay,  stay — 
Not  yet  thy  time."     On  Feargus  now 
Darkly  he  bent  his  knitted  brow. 

"  Thou  rt  midst  thy  foes,"  he  said,  "  declare 
What  would'st  thou  for  thy  ransom  pay  ?" 
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"  A  son  of  Erin  thou  ?"  exclaim'd 
The  youth  with  cutting  scornful  smile ; 
"  A  warrior  too  ? — be  thou  asham'd, 
Nor  vaunt  thee  of  successful  guile 
From  whom  thou'st  snar'd ;  nought  save  disdain. 
Trust  his  firm  word,  the  base  shall  gain." 

So  saying,  swift  his  sword  he  drew^ 
While  from  his  dark  eye  light'ning  flew. 
The  aged  chief  a  look  of  joy 
Fix'd  earnest  on  the  gallant  boy. 

"  Put  up  thy  sword,"  he  said,  "  this  arm. 
Nor  one  of  these  shall  work  thee  harm. — 
Soldiers  of  Tarah,  where's  the  breast 
That  holds  not  Comhal's  mem'ry  dear  ? 
Your  murder'd  sovVeign.     Nay,  represt 
Be  ev'ry  groan,  be  ev'ry  tear : 
I  lov'd  him  well  as  ye— his  name 
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How  oft  these  arms,  him,  yet  a  child, 
Lifted  that  he  your  spears  might  see  ; 
The  joy  with  which  the  infant  smil'd 
Boded  how  brave  the  boy  should  be, 
But  not  that  the  assassin's  blow 
Should  lay  his  princely  honors  low. — 
Princes,  who  were  of  Comhal's  band, 
Come  ye  and  stand  around  Fingal ; 
Ye  swore  with  voice,  ye  pledg'd  with  hand 
T'  avenge  your  murder'd  sov'reign's  fall." 

Marthon,  descending  from  his  throne, 
Sought  'mid  th'  assembling  chiefs  to  stand ; 
Then  Fingal's  glance  terrific  shone, 
"  We'rt  thou,  oh  king,  in  Comhal's  band?" 
In  dt^p  and  aweful  tone  he  said. 
The  king  lodk'd  blank,  and  bent  his  head ; 
Cold  freezing  horror  thro'  his  breast, 
Enough  e'en  valor's  strength  to  bow. 
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Crept  chillily — his  soul  supprest, 
And  hung-  pale  terror  on  his  brow. 

"  Return  thee  to  thy  throne,  oh  king; 
This  we  to  thee  for  judgment  bring," 
The  vet'ran  roar'd. — He  turn'd  to  go, 
But  on  the  steps  exhausted  fell. 
With  pow'rless  limbs,  with  heart  of  woe, 
That  drank,  that  hour,  the  pangs  of  hell. 

"  Ha  !  judgment  thou'st  already  given,' 
Again  the  chief  in  thunder  cries, 
"  Foul  traitor !— regicide  ! — to  heaven 
Canst  thou  for  pity  lift  thine  eyes  ? 
Thou,  whom  thy  sov'reign's  bounty  rais'd 
His  kingly  confidence  to  share, 
His  unsuspecting  bosom  seiz'd. 
And  plung'd  the  deadly  dagger  there. 
Oh  !  was  thine  ev'ry  pore  a  heart. 
And  could  this  hand  in  each  the  dart 
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Of  torture  fix,— would  that  repay 
For  the  great  life  thou  took'st  away  : 
This  dagger,  sons  of  Tarah  view  ; 
Long  hath  it  lain  thus  crusted  o'er, 
Hiding  from  heav'n  it's  dusky  hue. 
Soldiers  !  this  drew  your  sov'reign's  gore, 
Your  belov'd  Corahal's ;— that  base  hand 
Pour'd  the  rich  stream  on  desert  land. 

'Tis  hard  connected  tale  to  tell 

When  the  heart  throbs,  nay,  bursts  with  woe, 

When  in  the  bosom  mounts  a  swell 

The  banks  of  being  to  o'erthrow. 

Yet  hear,  ye  sons  of  Tarah,  hear,— 

Not  always  was  your  gen'ral's  breast 

Stern  as  the  steel  by  which  'tis  prest; 

His  eye  could  once  afford  a  tear. 

And  softer,  gentler,  tend'rerlove 
Did  never  flow  from  heav'n  above. 
To  sooth  the  ruggedness  of  man, 
Than  thro'  Fingal's  fond  bosom  ran. 
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Thou  slumb'rest  sweet  Gelcliossa — shame 
Dark'ned  thj  loveliness — thy  name 
Low  and  unhonor'd  lies,  save  here, 
E'en  in  the  breast  of  dark  Fingal; 
To  him  for  ever  art  thou  dear. 
Nor  less  dear  for  thy  hapless  fall. 
Oh  cruel  vow,  that  from  these  arras 
Tore  thee,  thou  lovely  maid  of  Loerne. 
Oh  cruel  law,  that  thy  sweet  charms, 
E'en  tho'  polluted,  to  the  bourn 
Of  death  doom'd  pityless.     Dear  maid, 
Haply  on  some  bright  passing  ray 
Thou  wing'st  unseen  thy  silent  way, 
And  hear'st  this  tribute  to  thy  shade. 

"  Soldiers !  ye  have  the  buried  woe 
That  long  hath  chill'd  this  bosom's  glow.— 
Warriors,  ye  know,  do  not  so  grieve 
That  sighs  can  lighten — tears  relieve. 
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Theirs'  is  a  sorrow  that  returns 
Dark  on  the  flight  of  ev'ry  hour. 
And  higher  throbs,  and  fiercer  burns 
With  livelier  pang,  with  mightier  power." 

Such  is  the  woe  Fingal  hath  felt, 
And  oft,  while  wand'ring  thro'  the  night. 
His  heart  hath  wish'd,  the  heav'ns  might  melt, 
The  earth  be  broken  in  her  flight. 
That  round  him  might  a  ruin'd  world 
In  one  terrific  crash  be  hurl'd. 
He  knew  not  that  he  lov'd  his  king 
Until  the  mangled  corpse  he  saw, 
Then  sorrow  pierc'd,  with  added  sting, 
His  bosom,  and  he  swore  in  awe 
T'  avenge  his  murder'd  sov'reign.     Long 
Brooded  he  o'er  the  royal  wrong, 
When  lo !  sudden  beside  him  stood, 
E'en  by  his  couch  of  night,  in  blood, 
X. 
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The  spirit  of  the  murder'd.     Dread 
Cold  shivering  to  this  heart  then  sped, 
Ay,  to  this  warrior  heart.     The  voice 
That  did  so  oft  the  brave  rejoice, 
Hollow  and  low  was  heard  to  fall 
In  tones  that  firmness  might  appal. 

"  Fingal !   Fingal !  now  o'er  thy  soul 
Darkly  doth  shudd'ring  horror  roll : 
Such  horror,  such  tremendous  fear. 
And  worse,  far  worse,  th'  unearthly  feel 
Wlien  they  the  tomb  of  death  unseal, 
To  breathe  on  mortal  sense's  ear. 
Wherefore  attend  thee  : — Thou  shalt  go 
Straightway  to  Crumla's  dreary  wood. 
The  steel  that  struck  this  deadly  blow 
Thou'lt  find  there,  lying  in  its  blood. 
The  murd'rer's  name  is  on  the  hilt ; 
But,  'till  the  vengeance  hour  is  nigh, 
Sliall  'scape  the  circuit  of  thine  eye. 
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Then,  when  thou  seest  it,  the  guilt 
Of  blood  avenge ;— raise  to  the  throne 
The  valiant  son  of  Comhal,  known 
Unto  thee  by  these  signs :— his  life 
Snatch'd  from  the  wintVy  ocean's  strife, 
To  which  the  high  priest  Arrathon 
His  helpless  infancy  had  thrown. 
Snatch'd  from  that  strife,  he  cherish'd  lives, 
And  early  proof  of  greatness  gives 
I n  fair  Emania's  court.     The  youth 
Noble  thou'lt  find,  and  firm  in  truth. 
Thou'lt  fix  him  on  the  throne  :— this  do.— 
Fingal,  thou  mighty  one  farewell." 

-'  So  spake  the  shade,  and  from  my  view 
Escaping,  into  darkness  fell. 
Soon  in  lone  Crumla's  dreary  wood 
Fingal  the  dagger  found  of  blood  ; 
And  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day 
His  eyes  explor'd  that  dagger's  hilt, 
L  2 
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And  moons  and  seasons  wing'd  their  way, 

Still  remain'd  hid  the  name  of  guilt. 

Four  days  have  pass'd  since  Marthon's  name 

Blaz'd  from  the  gold,  as  mark'd  in  flame. 

It  disappear' d,  and  in  it's  stead 

The  high  priest  Arrathon  was  read  ; 

That  in  it's  turn  pass'd  swift  away. 

Now  blood  indelibly  doth  brand 

Marthon  in  deep  and  dark  display, 

Above  the  pow'r  of  mortal  hand 

Or  to  impress  or  to  eraze. 

See,  sons  of  Tarah,  there  it  stays. 


*'  Son  of  great  Comhal,  forward  stand 
Give  to  thy  loyal  chief  thine  hand ; 
He  bathes  it  with  a  warrior's  tear ; 
Thy  kingly  sire  was  lov'd  of  all. 
And  thou,  his  son,  art  thou  not  dear, 
Dear  to  the  bosom  of  Fingal  ?" 
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Here  paus'd  the  chief,  and  seem'd  to  know 
That  soldier  virtue,  loyal  love, 
E'en  the  rough  weight  of  warrior  woe 
Can  smooth,  can  lighten,  can  renniove. 
Turning  to  Arrathon,  he  said,— 

"  Think  not  that  thy  blood-guilty  hand 
Shall  e'er  anoint  this  princely  head. 
Rise,  trembler !  rise !  for  j  udgment  stand, 
Or  with  thy  accomplice,  in  the  dust 
Confess  thy  condemnation  just. 
Thy  name  was  blazoned  on  this  hilt. 
Speak  thee,  accursed  Arrathon, 
What  gain'dst  thou  from  the  life-stream  spilt, 
Of  him  who  lov'd'thee  as  a  son  ? 
Why  didst  thou  keep  the  birth  unknown 
Of  this  young  heir  to  Tarah's  throne  ? 
And  why  did'st  thou  the  child  expose 
To  wint'ry  wave,  to  wint'ry  storm, 
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To  the  fell  strife  of  nature's  foes  ? 

What  urg'd  thee  these  things  to  perform?" 

The  priest  collected  look  of  pride. 
"  Oh  chief/'  he  said,  "  'tis  true,  thy  word 
Can  pour  forth  war's  o'erwhelming  tide, 
Can  lift  the  spear,  can  draw  the  sword. 
This  power  to  thee  the  gods  have  given, 
To  make  or  unmake  earthly  king ; 
But  'gainst  th'  approv'd  high  priest  of  heav'n, 
'Tis  meet  thou  testimony  bring." 

"  Ha !  testimony  ?  then  behold ! 
Look  thou  upon  that  burning  gold. 
What  see'st  thou  there  ?     A  murd'rer's  name. 
Mark,  if  thou  may'st,  those  notes  of  flame." 

The  trembler  cast  a  fearful  gaze, 
And  sees  his  name  'mid  grisly  blaze. 
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Shudd'ring,  from  off  his  priestly  throne 
Prostrate  he  fell  with  hollow  groan. 

"  Worse  are  thy  tortures,"  cries  the  chief, 
"  Oh  guilt,  e'en  than  the  spirit's  grief." 

Irthruil,  the  second  priest  stood  near, 
Him  the  chief  calls  :  "  Those  robes,"  he  said, 
Wear,  and  possess  that  priestly  throne. 
Kneel,  son  of  Comhal,  rest  thy  spear, 
And  set  aside  thy  helm.     Thy  head 
Henceforward  must  fill  richer  zone. 
Irthruil,  anoint  thou  Comhal's  son. — 
So. — Fingal's  work  now  near  is  done. — 
The  crown — the  robes. — Soldiers  invest 
Your  sov'reign. — Bravest  hands  are  best. — 
Sit,  son  of  Comhal,  on  the  throne. — 
Now,  Tarah,  now  your  king  make  known, — 
Feargus,  the  son  of  Comhal."     High 
The  royal  shout  then  shook  the  sky; 
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The  hills,  the  vales,  the  mountains  round 
Caught,  ai)d  loud  thundVing  swell'd  the  sound 
It  ceas'd ;  then  kneeling  spake  Fingal. 

'*  Son  of  the  mighty,  at  thy  feet 
Behold,"  he  said,  "  aloud  doth  call 
The  guilt  of  blood  for  judgment  meet; 
Waiting  the  sentence  of  thine  ire. 
There  lie  the  murd'rers  of  thy  sire." 

Then  spake  the  youthful  king  and  said, 
"  111  omen  to  the  land  'twould  be. 
If  our  first  act  were  blood  to  shed ; 
Yet  may  the  guilty  not  go  free." 

"  The  royal  will  Fingal  makes  known," 
The  chief  then  shouted,     "  Innismone, 
Hold  thou  these  captives  in  thy  barge 
With  strictest  watch,  in  sternest  charge, 
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And  bear  them  to  thy  fortress  grim  ; 
There  let  them  linger  out  their  years 
In  servile  toil,  with  fetter'd  limb. 
Stripes  be  their  food,  their  drink  be  tears. 
Thou  know'st  Fingal — his  word  obey. — 
Hence  Aviththy  band  of  slaves.     Away." 
He  said.     Th#  slaves  like  harpies  seiz'd, 
And  with  sharp  taunts  their  victims  rais'd, 
Whom,  as  they  dragg'd  along  the  plain, 
They  from  their  hearts  wrung  many  a  groan, 
And  as  they  writh'd  in  bitter  pain. 
Sternly  and  loud  laugh'd  Innismone. 


END    OF    CANTO    VI. 


CONCLUSION. 


In  brightness  rose  the  morning  beam  1 

To  gild  Lough  More's  far  glitt'ring  towers ;  \ 

In  sparkling  beauty  flow'd  the  stream  j 

To  wind  round  Clonra's  silent  bowers  :  i 

And  tfcro'  that  bow'r  where  wildly  strung  1 

Young  Feargus'  harp  neglected  hung,  ' 

There  lightly  fell  a  whisp'ring  breeze,  j 

That  breathing  from  the  blossom'd  trees,  | 
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Sweet  murm'ring  swept  the  chords  along, 
And  woke  what  seem'd  the  sighs  of  song. 
But  other  soft  sigh  floated  there 
Beside  the  whisp'ring  summer  air, 
And  in  that  bow'r  was  other  light 
Beside  what  sky  of  morning  gave. 

"  Speak,  thou  who  wear'st  the  robe  of  white. 
Art  thou  a  spirit  of  the  wave  ? 
And  dost  thou  brightly  from  thy  stream 
In  loveliness  ascend  ? 
Thy  softness  to  the  morning  beam, 
Thy  gentleness  to  lend  ? 
Thou  should'st  be  Veivion  of  Lough  More, 
But  that  thine  eye  no  laughter  shows, 
No  smile  thy  fair  front  sparkles  o'er. 
Nor  brightens  on  thy  cheek  the  rose. 
Thou  art  young  Veivion  of  Lough  More, 
Thou  art  the  gem  of  Innis  Store ; 
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Thou  know'st  not  why  thy  joy  hath  fled, 

Nor  why  thy  lonely  steps  are  led 

To  wander  silently  and  still, 

To  gaze  from  Lorrera  Voornia's  hill. 

Hark !  to  thine  ear 

What  sounds  come  near  ? 
The  long  loud  trumpet-breath  of  war- 

What  meets  thine  eye  ? 

The  banners  high 
Of  Tarah,  streaming  wide  and  far. 

"  Are  all  our  gallant  hosts  laid  low  ? 
Carthollan,  must  thou  in  thine  age 
Meet  the  long-threat'ned  vengeance  blow  ? 
And  bend  beneath  the  conq'ror's  rage?" 

A  moment  in  her  gentle  breast 
The  pulse  of  royal  pride  arose ; 
Soon  duteous  love  that  pulse  repress'd. 
"  Carthollan,  tears  shall  move  thy  foes." 
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Swift  as  the  wingling  of  the  air 

She  darts  across  the  plain ; 

She  pass'd  her  grandsire's  couch  with  care 

She  souficht  her  virgin  train. 


"  The  boast  of  battle's  strength  is  o'er, 

Our  gallant  armies  all  have  bled, 

The  foe  comes  dark'ning  on  Lough  More  ; 

Disturb  not  the  calm  sleep  of  age, 

But  clothe  ye  all  in  robes  of  woe; 

And  to  subdue  the  conqu'ror's  rage 

Ob,  let  us  in  our  sorrow  go." 

They  cloth'd  in  robes  of  mourning  hue, 
Their  fair  locks  they  dishevell'd  threw, 
And  went  in  silence  o'er  the  plain, 
A  beauteous  tho'  a  sorrowing  train. 
Sweet  Veivion  at  their  head  appears, 
Nor  wears  she  not  the  garb  of  tears. 
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Far  as  tliey  see,  o'er  hills  and  dales, 

The  vast  l)attalion'd  van  prevails 

Spears  gleam  the  distant  forest  thro'. 

The  royal  car  ascends  to  view, 

Bright  as  tho'  there  from  the  high  heaven 

His  burning  course  great  Beal  had  driven.    • 

Gold  were  the  axle,  wheels,  and  car, 

Clear  azure  the  wide  panoply, 

Lofty,  and  gem'd  with  many  a  star 

Of  topaz  sparkling  fervently. 

From  the  vast  circle  streaming  came 

The  unextinguishable  blaze 

Of  carbuncles,  like  living  flame, 

Above  the  pow'r  of  mortal  gaze. 

The  virgins,  as  the  pomp  they  saw, 

And  boundless  blazonry  of  spears, 

Fell  back  astonish'd  in  their  awe, 

And  shrank  amid  tiieir  trembMng  fears. 

Then  Veivion  cries,  "  Oh  raise  the  song, 

Let  supplicative  strains  engage 
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The  conqu'ror,  lest  this  fearful  throng 

Rush  furious  on  Carthollan's  age." 

And  song  they  rais'd,  that  had  disarm'd 

The  warrior  in  'mid  battle's  clang, 

That  stern  revenge  from  wrath  had  charm'd 

To  love  the  mercy  that  they  sang. 

Twelve  steeds  abreast,  the  car  convey'd, 
Fiery  they  pranc'd  now  o'er  the  plain, 
Yet  Veivion  in  her  courage  staid 
Th'  attention  of  the  king  to  gain. 
Nor  fail'd  the  virgin's  pious  care ; 
The  monarch  sees. — His  warrior  bands 
He  halts,  and  vaulting  light  as  air 
From  his  high  car,  before  her  stands. 

"  Oh  king,"  she  cried,  "  thy  pow'r  hath  thrall'n 
The  mighty,  and  the  brave  laid  low  : 
Let  not  thy  fury  crush  the  fall'n, 
O'erwhelm  not  age  with  vengeful  blow." 
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"  Oh  gem  of  Innis-Store,"  he  said, 
Far  be  from  thee  that  robe  of  woe; 
On  thee  be  light  of  gladness  shed, 
Round  thee  let  streams  of  pleasure  flow. 
Look,  Veivion,  look  thou  on  the  face 
Of  him  to  whom  thou  suest  for  grace. 
Of  him  whose  secret  cherish'd  woe 
Thou  did'st  in  pity  seek  to  know. 
Oh  that  that  woe  might  now  be  given, 
Breath'd  unto  thee,  as  unto  heaven — 
To  thee  alone  who  can  remove 
The  hopeless  woe  of  hopeless  love." 

When  the  first  voice  had  struck  her  ear 
Young  Veivion  starting  rais'd  her  eye ; 
Nor  paus'd  the  supplicative  tear, 
Nor  was  repress'd  the  bosom's  sigh. 
The  king  beheld,  and  lull'd  to  rest 
The  doubt,  the  wonder  of  her  breast. 
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"  Strange  story  waits,"  he  said,  "  thine  ear. 
Now  sweet  one,  smile  in  beauty's  pride ; 
That  robe  of  sorrow  cast  aside, 
Waste  not  that  precious  pearly  tear. — 
Thy  chariot  stays  to  bear  thee  home. — 
How  bright  ascends  Carthollan's  dome." 

She  cast  aside  the  robe  of  woe, 
Delight  beam'd  sparkling  from  her  eye, 
And  o'er  her  cheek  th'  illum'ning  glow 
Of  joy  shed  beauty's  brilliant  dye. — 
She  turn'd  t'  ascend  the  seat  of  war, 
The  battle- throne  of  kings. 

"  For  thee,"  he  said,  "  more  suited  car 
The  grateful  Feargus  brings." 

A  beauteous  car  for  her  he  brought 
Of  iv'ry,  fashioned  as  a  throne, 
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And  round  it  skilfully  was  wrought 
Resemblance  of  the  dazzling  zone, 
That  bards  of  other  nations  sing 
Their  fabled  queen  of  love  retains, 
By  which  the  gods  and  men  doth  bring 
To  tremble  in  her  silken  chains  ; 
Above,  in  silv'ry  chaplets  twin'd, 
Were  smiling  pleasures  led  by  love  ; 
They  seem'd  to  breathe,  to  glow  with  mind, 
Nay,  e'en  on  wanton  wings  to  move. 
Branches  light  wav'ring  in  the  breeze, 
O'er  all  as  canopy  were  hung ; 
And,  sweet  as  in  their  natal  trees, 
Perch'd  on  them  feather'd  warblers  sung ; 
Gold  were  the  branches,  gold  the  stems, 
And  gold  the  glist'ning  leaves  hung  down 5 
The  fruit  were  rich  and  brilliant  gems 
As  ever  deck'd  a  monarch's  crown. 

M  2 
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Light  as  a  spirit  of  the  air 
She  sprang  upon  that  car  so  fair ; 
The  milk-white  palfreys,  mild  and  bland, 
That  us'd  were  to  a  ladj's  hand, 
Seem'd  glorying  as  they  swiftly  bore 
The  lovely  Veivion  to  Lough  More. 

Soon  a  rejoicing  nation  sang 
The  royal  nuptials'  jubilee, 
And  sweet  Lough  More's  loud  echoes  rang 
Once  more  with  wild  festivity ; 
And  join'd,  in  palaces  and  towers, 
Were  Tarah's  and  Emania's  pow'rs ; 
And  peace  forgot  the  sorrowing  tear 
That  war  had  wrung  for  many  a  year. 


NOTES 
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CANTO  THE  FIRST. 

Folio  20. 

"  Give  me,"  he  said,  "  ray  lord,  my  sire, 
One  caithagh,"  &c. 

The  caithagh  consisted  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  with 
officers  of  thousands,  of  hundreds,  of  fifties,  and  of  tens. 
Each  province,  in  times  of  peace,  maintained  three,  or, 
according  to  O'Halloran,  seven  caithaghs ;  and  the  royal 
domain,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Meath,  which  was 
made  up  of  portions  taken  from  the  four  provinces,  sup- 
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ported  a  like  number.  When  the  sovereign  of  Tarah  as- 
sembled his  forces  they  were  all  placed  under  the  orders 
of  the  Fingal,  or  general  in  chief;  and  if  we  had  not  a 
record  left  to  tell  us,  how  generous  in  peace,  and  how  in- 
vincible in  battle,  were  the  warriors  who  twined  her  early 
laurels  round  Erin's  maternal  brow,  we  might  judge  what 
they  must  have  achieved,  when  we  read  of  the  qualifica- 
tions they  were  required  to  possess. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  as  a  soldier  was  obliged  to 
subscribe  to  the  following  articles  : — 

First,  That  he  would  never  offer  violence,  or  do  any 
injury  to  a  woman. 

Second,  That  when  he  was  disposed  to  marry,  he  would 
not  follow  the  mercenary  custom  of  insisting  upon  a 
portion  with  a  wife;  but,  without  regard  to  her  fortune, 
he  should  choose  a  woman  for  her  virtue,  her  courtesy 
and  good  manners. 

Third,  That  he  would  be  charitable,  and  relieve  the 
poor  as  far  as  his  abilities  would  permit. 

Fourth,  That  he  would  not  turn  his  back,  or  refuse  to 
fight  nine  men  of  any  other  nation,  if  they  set  upon  him, 
or  offered  him  battle. 
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Trials  of  strength  and  activity  were  given  him,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  shew,  by  proof,  that  he  was  perfect  master 
of  his  weapons,  and  able  to  defend  himself  against  all 
attacks.  He  was  placed  in  a  plane  field  encompassed  with 
green  sedge  that  reached  above  the  knee,  and  was  to  have 
a  target  by  him,  and  a  hazel  stake  in  his  hand,  of  the 
length  of  a  man's  arm ;  then  nine  experienced  soldiers 
were  drawn  out,  and  appointed  to  stand  at  the  distance  of 
nine  ridges  of  land  from  him,  and  to  throw  all  their 
javelins  at  him  at  once;  if  he  had  the  skill,  with  his 
target  and  stake,  to  defend  himself  and  come  off  unhurt, 
he  was  so  far  considered  worthy  of  being  admitted  into 
the  service  ;  but  if  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded 
he  was  rejected  as  unqualified.  Having  successfully  passed 
this  ordeal,  he  had  his  hair  plaited,  and  was  obliged  to  run 
through  a  wood  with  the  whole  caithagh,  into  which  he 
wished  to  be  received,  pursuing  him,  and  was  allowed  but 
the  breadth  of  a  tree  before  the  rest  at  his  setting  out;  if 
he  was  overtaken  or  wounded,  or  if  his  hair  fell  loose 
during  the  chace,  or  if  his  footsteps  were  not  so  light  that 
he  could  tread  upon  a  rotten  stick,  without  breaking  it, 
he  was  deemed  too  sluggish  to  fight  with  honor  among 
those  valiant  troops  :  next  he  was  required  to  leap  over  a 
tree  as  high  as  his  forehead,  and  to  stoop  easily  under  one 
that  was  lower  than  his  knees.  If  it  was  observed  that  his 
hands  shook  in  holding  his  weapons,  he  was  rejected:    he 
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further  was  expected  to  possess  a  poetical  genius,  to  com- 
pose verses,  and  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  twelve 
books  of  poetry. 

Keatikg. 


-CANTO  THE  SECOND. 

Folio  33. 

Why  mighty  Beal,  o'er  Tarah's  spires 
Ascends  the  brightness  of  thy  fires  ? 

The  ancient  Irish,  like  most  polished  nations,  adored 
the  Deity  in  his  attributes.  They  worshipped  the  sun  by 
the  name  of  Beal,  and  the  moon  by  that  of  Sahniin.  The 
great  temple  of  the  latter  was  erected  at  Flachta,  in 
Meath,  and  that  of  the  former  at  Uisneach.  In  each  of 
these  a  consecrated  fire  was  kept  perpetually  burning,  and 
it  was  the  custom,  on  every  eve  of  November,  for  the 
monarch,  the  druids,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  kingdom,  to 
attend  at  the  temple  of  Sabmin  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity ;  on  which  eve  it  was  enacted,  that  all  culinary 
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fires  throughout  the  land  should  be  extinguished,  to  be 
rekindled  from  the  fire  sacred  to  the  goddess;  for  this 
the  head  of  every  house  paid  a  tax  to  the  chief  druid,  of 
a  scrubal,  in  value  about  three  pence-  With  still  greater 
magnificence,  the  festival  of  Beal  was  celebrated  on  May 
eve,  at  the  grand  temple  of  Uisneach.  These,  and  the 
other  druid  temples,  St.  Columba  describes  as  having 
been  superbly  decorated  with  images  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars. 

Attached  to  the  principal  temple  were  widely  enclosed 
groves,  lakes,  and  gardens  of  pleasure,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  through  gloomy  caverns  of  immense  extent ; 
and  thus  those  of  the  deluded  multitude,  who  were  initi- 
ated into  the  mysteries,  beheld,  as  they  thought,  the  dis- 
mal mansions  of  the  unhappy,  and  the  elysiura  of  the 
blessed :  to  prepare  them  for  which  deception  they  were 
previously  enfeebled  by  long  fasting,  and  by  many  strange 
and  terrifying  visionary  scenes,  presented  to  them  in  the 
solitude  to  which,  for  several  days,  they  were  obliged  to 
submit.  ^ 

Folio  34. 

To  him  then,  with  low-bended  sword. 
Spake  Innisraone's  magician  lord. 

Innismone,  or  Mona,   (now  Anglesey),   covered   with 
stern  fortresses,  and  perhaps  a  place  of  banishment  to 


NOTES. 

which  criminals  were  sent  from  Ireland,  was  for  many 
ages  the  reputed  scene  of  sorcery,  and  abode  of  ma- 
gicians. 

Folio  52. 

Then  spake  the  God's  high  priest,  and  said, 
"  Old  warrior,"  &c.  &c. 

The  situation  of  the  arch-druid  being  one  of  the 
highest  trust,  was  conferred  on  some  branch  of  the  blood- 
royal  only. 

We  see  this  to  have  been  the  case  with  our  great  an- 
cestor Niulus,  and  with  most  of  his  successors,  as  was  the 
custom  both  at  Sydon  and  Tyre. 

To  this  powerful  priest,  the  literati  of  Ireland,  who  by 
the  high  privileges  of  their  order,  were  exempt  from  all 
civil  jurisdiction,  were  amenable  ;  and  to  his  tribunal  the 
mightiest  monarchs  and  conquerors  were  obliged  to  bow 
down. 

Folio  53. 

Kerthal,  low  kneeling  at  the  shrine, 
Vow'd,  if  the  gods  his  child  would  save, 
That  consecrated  unto  heav'n,  &c.  &c. 


NOTES. 
In  limes  of  paganism,  we  find,  in  Ireland,  females  de- 
Toted  to  celibacy. 

There  was  in  Tarah,  a  royal  foundation  of  this  kind, 
wherein  none  were  admitted  but  virgins  of  the  noblest 
blood.  It  WHS  called  Cluan-Feart,  or  the  place  of  retire- 
ment till  death,  from  cluan,  a  resting  place,  and  feart,  a 
grave;  as  they  never  quilted  the  precincts  of  the  temple 
from  their  first  reception.  The  duty  of  these  virgins  was 
to  keep  up  constantly  the  fires  of  Beal  and  Sahmin. 

O'Halloran. 


CANTO  THE  THIRD. 

Folio  83. 

Thy  servant  dwells  with  Kenneth-bawne, 
And  bids  thee  to  the  beatagh's  board. 
Irish  hospitality  was  so  celebrated  as  to  become  prover- 
bial ;  it  became  an  object  of  state  policy  ;  and  laws  and 
regulations  were  made  by  the  national  council  for  its  con- 
duct. Lands  ia  every  part  of  the  kingdom  were  allotted 
for  its  support ;  and  the  beataghs,  or  keepers  of  houses  of 
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hospitality,  were  the  third  order  in  the  state.  Each 
beatagh  must  possess  seven  town  lands,  each  of  which 
comprehended  seven  plough  lands.  He  was  obliged  to 
have  seven  ploughs  at  work  in  the  seasons,  and  to  be 
master  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  herds  of  cattle,  each 
containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  cows.  He  was  to  have 
four  roads  to  his  house ;  a  hog,  beef,  and  mutton  were 
always  to  be  ready  for  the  traveller  and  stranger ;  and  of 
which  houses,  no  less  than  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
belonged  to  the  two  Munsters !  In  the  present  age  of 
Pyrrhonism  all  these  facts  might  well  be  doubted,  had  we 
not  modern  evidences  to  corroborate  them ;  for.  Sir  John 
Davis,  attorney  general,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  in  his 
account  of  the  blessed  reforms  made  in  the  lands  of  the 
Irish,  in  the  counties  of  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  and 
Cavan,  in  those  precious  days;  by  the  inquisition  then 
taken  it  appeared,  that  the  county  of  Monaghan  alone, 
contained  one  hundred  balle-beataghs,  to  the  support  of 
which  were  allotted  by  Mac  Mahon,  lord  of  the  soil,  ninety 
six  thousand  acres  of  land  ! 

O'Hallorin. 


NOTES. 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH. 

Folio  99. 

Till  then,  o'er  arm  of  knight  so  young. 
The  red  branch  never  had  been  slung. 

Of  the  five  orders  of  chivalry,  established  in  ancient 
Ireland,  the  curaithe  na  craov-rua,  or  knights  of  the  red 
branch,  for  number,  prowess,  and  discipline,  seem  to  rank 
foremost  in  our  history  ;  they  were  next  in  dignity  to  the 
niagh-nase,  or  knights  of  the  golden  collar,  an  order  pecu- 
liar to  the  blood  royal. 

The  rank  the  knights  supported  in  the  state  was  very 
early  settled ;  they  preceded  all  other  classes  of  people, 
giving  way  to  none  but  the  oUharas,  or  doctors  of  sciences, 
and  to  royal  princes.  By  the  law  called  Ilvreata,  or  of 
colours,  instituted  A.  M.  2820,  for  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing ranks,  knights  were  allowed  five  colours  in  their 
garments,  being  two  less  than  the  monarch.  Eadnah, 
A.  M.  2996,  decreed  thera  silver  shields  and  targets,  and  the 
privilege  of  fighting  in  chariots,  before  this  reserved  to 
the  princes  or  generals  only. 

O'Hailoran. 


NOTES. 


CANTO  THE  SIXTH. 

Folio  127. 

And  wide  on  Tarah's  council  plain 
A  thousand  banners,  &c. 

The  great  assembly  of  princes,  called  Feis-Tamrach, 
were  accustomed,  according  to  the  practice  of  many 
polished  nations  of  antiquity,  to  meet  on  the  plain  of 
Tarah,  in  the  open  air,  until  the  reign  of  Ollamh-Fodlah, 
A.  M.  3082.  This  monarch  fixed  their  time  of  convening, 
except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  to  be  once  in  three 
years,  aad  erected  for  their  accommodation,  the  magnifi- 
cent hall  called  Miodh-Cuarta,  which  was  three  hundred 
feet  long,  thirty  cubits  high,  fifty  in  width,  and  had  four- 
teen doors.  The  monarch's  throne  was  elevated  in  the 
centre  of  this  room,  with  his  face  to  the  west.  The  king 
of  Leinster  had  his  at  a  proper  distance,  but  lower,  and 
fronting  the  sovereign.  The  Munster  king  was  on  his  left 
hand ;  the  king  of  Ulster  on  his  right ;  and  the  king  of 
Conaught  behind  him.  The  reason  why  this  last  place  was 
assigned  the  Conacian  prince,  was  his  being  of  the  race  of 
the  conquered  Belgae. 


NOTES. 

Long  seats  were  placed  for  the  other  orders  in  the  state. 
In  the  first  row  were  the  ollharas,  or  doctors  of  sciences, 
with  the  chief  druid  at  their  head.  The  hereditary 
marshal,  standard-bearer,  and  treasurer,  had  places  allotted 
to  them.  Next  came  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  in  front  of 
whom  were  the  knights;  after  these  the  beataghs  and 
representatives  of  towns  and  cities.  Deputies  from  the 
Picts  and  Brigantes  of  Britain,  also,  had  seats  in  this 
assembly.  They  met  three  days  before  the  feast  of 
Sahmin,  Hallow-eve.  The  two  first  days  were  spent  in 
visits  and  friendly  intercourse ;  the  third  in  celebrating 
the  festival  of  the  goddess,  in  the  temple  of  Flachta.  The 
assembly  was  announced  by  sacred  odes,  set  to  a  grand 
variety  of  musical  instruments.  The  druids  having 
finished  their  rites  and  mysteries,  the  great  fire  of  Sahmin 
was  lighted  up,  and  the  deities  solemnly  invoked  to  bless 
the  national  counsels.  The  three  succeeding  days  were 
spent  in  entertainments  and  festivities;  after  which  the 
national  business,  in  all  its  departments  commenced. 

First,  notice  was  given  by  syund  of  trumpet,  when  the 
esquires  of  the  princes,  of  the  nobility,  &c.  presented 
themselves  at  the  doors  of  the  grand  hall,  and  gave  in  the 
shields  and  ensigns  of  their  different  masters,  to  the 
deputies  of  the  great  marshal  of  the  crown ;  and  by 
direction  of  the  king  at  arms,  they  were  ranged  according 
to  the  qualities  of  the  different  owners.      A  second  blast 


of  trumpet,  at  a  proper  distance  of  time,  gave  notice  to  the 
target-bearers  of  the  general  officers,  to  deliver  up  these 
insignia  also;  and  on  the  tiiird  sound,  the  kings,  the 
nobles,  &c.  appeared,  and  were  immediately  seated  under 
their  different  arms,  without  the  least  disorder  or  confu- 
sion. In  the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  this  meeting,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Laogaire  the  monarch,  was  compared,  for  gran- 
deur and  magnificence,  to  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon,  on  the  plains  of  Dura. 

O'Halloran. 

Folio  128. 

High  o'er  the  sacred  stone  of  fate, 
Enthron'd,  &c. 

Nuadh,  twelfth  in  succession  from  Neimheid,  of  the 
race  of  Partholan,  brought  with  him  to  Ireland,  A.  M. 
2541,  the  celebrated  liagh-fail,  or  stone  of  destiny,  on 
which  all  our  succeeding  monarchs  were  crowned,  and  on 
which  the  British  princes  have  been  inaugurated  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  who  had  it  conveyed  from  the  abbey 
of  Scoon. 

On  the  reduction  of  North  Britain  by  Feargus,  the  son 
of  Earca,  to  make  his  possession  of  the  country  more 
solemn,  he  requested  of  his  brother,  the  monarch  of 
Ireland,  the  use  of  this  stone  to  be  crowned  on ;  for  it  had 


NOTES. 

been  a  received  opinion,  that  in  what  country  soever  thi« 
stone  should  be  preserved,  there  a  prince  of  the  Scythian, 
or  Irish  race  should  govern.  Tradition  informs  us,  that 
this  wonderful  stone  made  a  strange  noise  when  any  of 
the  TRUE  line  of  Milesians  was  crowned,  but  otherwise 
was  silent.  It  still  remains  under  the  inauguration 
chair  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  by  the  name  of  Jacob's 
stone. 

O'Halloran. 


Folio  151. 

High 
The  royal  shout  then  shook  the  sky. 

The  approbation  of  the  people  expressed,  in  what  was 
termed  the  royal  shout,  was  an  indispensable  requisite  to 
fix  a  monarch  of  Ireland  on  the  throne  ;  a  sovereign  thus 
raised  to  power,  thus  surrounded  with  glory,  was  not 
likely  to  neglect  the  interests  of  the  nation  that  chose 
him  to  be  their  king;  for  the  monarchy,  though  here- 
ditary as  to  blood,  was  elective  as  to  the  person,  that  is 
to  say,  the  bravest  and  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Milesian 
princes  was  entrusted  with  the  sceptre  of  dominion. 
Sudden  and  disgracefui-  would  have  been  tub 
downfal  of  the  royai.  glutton  and  adulterer, 
N 
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WHO,  WALtOWING  IN  HIS  VICES,  AND  CONTEMNING 
THE  liAWS,  SHOULD  HAVE  HEMMED  HIMSELF  IN  AMONG 
HIS  INIQUITOUS  FAVOURITES,  HAVE  CLOSED  HIS  EAR 
AGAINST  THE  VOICE  OF  COMPLAINT,  HIS  HEART  AGAINST 
THE    CRIES    OF    MISERY. 

Ireland,  in  the  days  of  her  glory,  though  governed  by 
a  perfect  monarchy,  was,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
a  FREE  NATION  :  she  was  not  bound  with  fetters  of  brass; 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  then  mocked  with  a  shadow 
of  liberty,  and  tauntingly  told  that  she  was  free:  she 
reverenced  her  kings ;  but  liberty  was  the  animating 
pulse  of  her  bosom ;  and  knowing  and  exulting  in  her 
strength  she  suflFered  no  sovereign  to  reign  unless  he 
considered  himself,  and  acted  as  became  the  father  of  a 
generous  people.  Hence  the  dynasty  of  Ireland  lasted 
longer  by  many  ages,  than  any  other  upon  the  earth. 
Ignorance  may  sneer,  scepticism  may  cavil  at  this  asser- 
tion, but  let  them  confute  it  if  they  can. 

Folio  159. 

Gold  were  the  axle,  wheels,  and  car; 
Clear  azure,  &c. 

That  the  ancient  Irish  possessed  gold  in  great  plenty, 
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is  a  fact  too  fully  ascertained,  too  authentically  proved 
to  admit  of  a  dispute  ;  they  acquired  it  from  native  mines, 
one  of  which  was  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey, 
in  the  reign  of  Tighernmas,  A.  M.  2815.  In  this  monarch's 
reign  flourished  a  celebrated  artist  in  gold  and  silver, 
named  Uachadan,  and  a  variety  of  elegant  colours  for 
the  apparel  of  the  nobility  were  found  out;  amongst 
others  purple,  green,  and  blue. 

In  the  reign  of  Muiaheamhoin,  A.  M.  3070,  we  read  of 
helmets  and  armour  ornamented  with  gold,  and  of  corse- 
lets cased  with  pure  gold.  As  well  as  from  the  native 
mines,  they  also  extracted  both  gold  and  silver  from  the 
mines  of  copper  and  of  lead,  and  they  added  to  the 
abundance  of  these  costly  metals  by  their  traffic  with 
Spain  and  with  Africa.  Hence  their  shields  of  pure  silver, 
their  helmets  and  corselets  cased  with  gold  ;  hence  the 
numbers  of  swords  of  mixt  metal,  with  gold  handles,  to 
this  day  found  in  bogs  and  morasses ;  hence  the  hostages 
detained  at  the  courts  of  our  monarchs,  having  their 
shackles  of  pure  gold ;  hence  the  very  harnesses  for 
horses  were  ornamented  with  gold.  Lord  Strafford  pre- 
sented to  Charles  1.  the  bit  of  a  bridle  found  in  Ireland 
of  solid  gold,  weighing  ten  ounces  ;  nay,  long  after  the 
Norman  invasion,  we  iind  an  act  of  the  little  Parlianieot 
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of  the  Pale  prohibiting  the  use  of  gold  in  horse  furniture, 
but  to  persons  of  a  certain  rank. 

A  gold  corselet  weighing  nine  ounces  was,  a  few  years 
since,  sold  to  a  siWersmith  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  by  a 
farmer  of  Tulla,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  many  more  were  found  at  the  same  time. 

O'Hax-loran. 

Folio  164. 

And  join'd  in  palaces  and  towers 
Were  Tarah's  and  Emania's  powers. 

The  royal  palace  of  Emania,  next  to  Tarah,  the  most 
magnificent  public  structure  in  ancient  Ireland,  was 
erected  by  Thiaravaoth,  A.  M.  3539,  and  was  destroyed 
by  Muireadach,  sovereign  of  Tarah,  A.  D.  336.  That 
prince  wishing  to  add  the  rich  and  fertile  province  of 
Ulster  to  his  dominions,  recollected  Uiat  Feargus  the 
great  grandfather  of  the  present  king  of  Emania,  had 
insulted  his  great  grandfather  beyond  forgiveness,  by 
causing  his  beard  and  hair  to  be  burned ;  and  to  revenge 
that  indignity,  near  a  century  later,  he  sends  an  army 
of  seven  caithaghs  (twenty-one  thousand  men)  to  conquer 
the  descendant  of  his  ancestor's  enemy.    Fcargus  Fohga, 
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the  king  of  Emania,  at  the  head  of  six  calthaghs,  awaits 
the  invading  army  at  Gaeli.  The  two  armies  soon  en- 
gaged, and  the  setting  sun  put  a  period  to  the  carnage  oa 
the  first  day.  The  evening  of  the  second  the  Emanians 
gave  way,  and  retired  to  Glean-raige  to  put  their  wounded 
in  a  place  of  safety.  The  third  day  they  returned  to  the 
fight  with  more  impetuosity  than  ever.  It  was  again 
renewed  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  days;  but  the  sixth  day 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  Emanian  army ;  Feargus  their 
king,  his  select  band,  the  knights  of  the  Craov-rua,  and 
most  of  the  nobility  being  cut  off.  The  conquerors 
eagerly  pursue  their  victory  ;  every  thing  gives  way  to 
them.  They  march  to  Emania,  and  after  plundering  this 
iuperb  palace  of  every  thing  that  was  valuable,  set  it  on 
fire.  Thus  fell  the  palace  and  city  of  Emania,  after 
having  flourished  the  theme  of  the  senachies  and  bards 
for  near  eight  centuries. 

Many,  very  many,  great  cities  and  mighty  empires 
have  perished  from  the  earth,  and  have  not  left  a  stone 
or  a  record  to  tell  where  once  they  stood ;  but  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  Emania,  which  may  still  be  traced  near 
Armagh,  confirm  the  voice  of  antiquity,  and  justify  the 
wonders  that  are  related  of  that  stately  fabric. 

O'Hali-oran 


NOTES. 


NAMES. 


The  names  of  the  Irish,  like  those  of  the  Greeks, 
and  indeed  of  all  ancient  nations,  were  given  on  account 
of  some  accidental  circumstance,  remarkable  qualifica- 
tion, or  personal  beauty  or  defect :  thus  Feargus  signifies 
the  man  from  the  water — the  first  of  the  name  having 
been  an  infant  rescued  from  that  element. — Veivion,  or, 
as  according  to  the  Irish  orthography,  it  ought  to  be 
spelled,  Beibhion,  the  sweet  voiced. — Fingal,  the  hero  of 
battle,  which  was  in  fact,  a  rank  rather  than  a  name; 
each  successive  commander  of  the  Fine-Eirin,  for  ages, 
having  been  so  called. 


THE   END. 
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